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Features This Week, \s 


g There Ought to Be a Law— 


It’s an old expression, but fire insurance agents know 
its deep rooted application as far as fire prevention 
is concerned. William Goodwin discusses such legis- 
lation in this issue. 


gq The Farmer Turns Banker 





Fire, casualty and life insurance companies now in- 
vest hundreds of millions of dollars annually in farm 
mortgage loans. The Federal Farm Loan System is 
analyzed in this issue. 


gq You’ve Got to Find ’Em to Tell "Em 


In other words, casualty agents must prospect for 
prospects. Jarvis Woolverton Mason has a lot of 
ideas on where to find them and how to tell them 
which may add a lot to your November income. 


gq “Dole” Is a Bad Word 


That’s the opinion of John Magee of the University 
of Maine faculty. All insurance men, fire, casualty 
and life are interested in the live subject of unem- 
ployment insurance and will read Mr. Magee’s 
thoughts. 
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This Week: 


@ William Breiby, the noted actuary, discusses 
the all important question of asset valuations for 
annual statements. 


* * 


@ Lax law enforcement makes fire prevention 
a difficult problem in the opinion of William 
Goodwin. Mr. Goodwin proves in an article this 
week that the situation is one which every fire 
insurance agent should have under control. 


% 


@ Automobile insurance is always a winner 
when you keep changing your methods of at- 
tack. Jarvis Woolverton Mason has sold a lot 
of it in his time, and he has some ideas which 
should prove useful to you. 


* * * 


@ Everyone is interested in the farmer, insur- 
ance men in particular. It will be interesting 
to all readers to read the discussion of the 
Federal Land Banks system by Leonard S. Mc- 
Combs. 


Next Week: 


@ Authorities tell us that when a policyholder 
borrows to the limit the forces of lapsation have 
the ball on Conservation’s twenty yard line. 
How to hold them for downs is told by officials 
of the San Jacinto Life, a company that has been 
very thorough in its conservation effort. 


* * & 


@ A summary of the Man Power and Produc- 
tion Committee report before the annual con- 
vention of the Life Agency Officer Association 
at Chicago. Also “How's Your Health?” By 
Dr. Henry W. Cook, vice-president and medical 
director, Northwestern National Life. 

Re oe 


@ An article on Family Income Insurance and 
variations of the plan as taken up by British 
companies, from our London correspondent. 

* ¢ & 


@ “It all goes into the waste basket,” is a gen- 
eralization regarding direct mail matter which 
provokes a literary “Yeah?” from Clifton P. 
Mayfield. No one interested in this form of 
publicity can afford to miss this feature. 





Importance of the Special Agent 


HOUSANDS of dollars are spent annually by fire and 

casualty insurance organizations in public relations 

work. Fire and accident prevention and protection 
movements have their chief support from insurance com- 
panies. Advertising and publicity campaigns are directed to 
the public in order that a broader knowledge of insurance be 
developed. This work is effectively making the insurance 
buying majority understand that underwriting is not merely 
a premium collection device but rather an indispensable public 
service which has aided materially in the upbuilding of mod- 
ern industry. 

While this direct approach has brought forth 
results which have justified the labor and expense involved, 
constructive measures in other directions cannot be neglected. 
The agency organization is the personal contact point with 
insurance buyers; the respect that their work receives and the 
impressions that they give to their clients of knowledge of 
their own business is of paramount importance. Their educa- 
tion, therefore, surpasses every other work in insurance com- 
pany progress. 

In the present structure of the fire and casualty 
insurance business the point of contact between the company 
and the sales force is the special agent. His most vital duties 
are the appointment of agents and the instruction of those 
already appointed. It is his duty to see that his company’s 
agents have a realization of the fundamentals of insurance, as 
well as the important role he assumes as a representative of 
the great business he has embraced. If this special agent in 
endeavoring through new agency appointments to increase 
his company’s premium volume minimizes any of the respon- 
sibilities which the agent assumes, if he glosses over essen- 
tials of sound underwriting which are expected of every agent, 
he is nullifying the money spent by insurance interests in 
advertising and publicity campaigns. 

It would seem as the first essential of sound 
underwriting that the utmost care should be exercised by 
insurance companies in the training and selection of special 
agents. If they are not of broad vision, capable and prepared 
to present a true and complete picture of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities to prospective or inexperienced agents, it is not 
logical to expect to have an agency organization which is 


capable of following up on company and public relations work. 
—T. J. V.C. 
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HE so-called agricultural probiem 

—encouraging the farmer to re- 

main on the land and providing 
him with reasonably cheap working 
capital—has long been recognized by 
economists and political leaders as one 
of pressing significance. Every country 
in the world where the agricultura! in- 
dustry assumes any degree of impor- 
tance has been faced with the problem 
at one time or another. 

Previous to 1916 no ambitious ap- 
proach has been made toward a solu- 
tion except in Germany where a mod- 
erately successful system of agricul- 
tural credit had been developed. The 
system had its basis in cooperative 
farm mortgage loans and, indeed, it is 
this feature which distinguishes our 
present farm loan system. 


Found It Hard to Borrow 


Despite the farmer’s oftimes sincere 
conviction that owners of capital delib- 
erately discriminate against him, there 
are some very practical reasons why 
banks and individual lenders have never 
been readily disposed to grant him 
credit except at a premium. His busi- 
ness is exceedingly hazardous. His 
success or failure in any one year is 
subject to the whims of the weather 
man. ‘The value of his land is subject 
to wide and relatively rapid changes, 
and the usual type of mortgage loan is 
therefore possible only at high rates. 
The commodities he produces are like- 
wise subject to wide fluctuation in 
value, and they lack physical durability 
which renders them largely unsuitable 
for loan security. These natural handi- 
caps have long combined to place the 
agricultural industry at a serious dis- 
advantage in competition for capital 
with other industries. Any plan of 
successful alleviation must necessarily, 
therefore, be mutually beneficial to the 
lender and to the borrower, the farmer. 
The credit machinery set up by the 
Federal Farm Loan Act of 1916 has 
gone a long way to bring about this 
desirable situation, for the farmer now 
finds that he has a much easier access 
to the capital market at substantially 
reduced rates, and his security has 


ready acceptability by the in- 
vesting public. 

It is necessary at the outset to take 
cognizance of the fact that our federal 
farm credit system is composed of two 
separate banking units—the Federal 
Land Banks and the Joint Stock Land 
Banks. The original draft of the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Act created a farm 
loan board, twelve federal land banks, 
and provided for the creation of local 
farm loan associations. The banks 
were to be under the direct supervision 
of the board. No provision was made, 
however, for joint stock land banks. 
Farm mortgage companies which had 
formerly made loans to farmers from 
private capital asked for inclusion of 
provisions granting them the right to 
charter under government authority so 
that their bonds would bear the same 
tax exemption features as the Federal 
Land Bank Bonds. This request was 
granted and these privately owned 
banks became a part of the federal 
farm bank system. 

The Federal Farm Loan Board is 
composed of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, chairman ex-officio, and six Presi- 


found 


How Modern 
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Although the usual type of 
farm mortgage has probably 
seen more than its share of 
adversity during the last two 
years, the Federal Land Bank 
Bonds, the basic security of 
which is the farm mortgage, 
have continued to find eager 
buyers. The bonds are not 
federal government obligations 
but apparently the prestige and 
stability of the United States 
Government have had much to 
do with their excellent record. 
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dential appointees. The twelve federal! 
banks and their branches serve twelve 
districts corresponding roughly to the 
twelve Federal Reserve districts. 


The Federal Farm Land Banks 


The farm loan associations or local 
lending units are made up of 10 or 
more farm-owners in the community 
who desire to borrow. This local en- 
terprise receives applications from 
members, and the group as a whole 
pass on the applications. Knowing one 
another’s land and methods of cultiva- 
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The Whole One Hundred 


{HITIIIIINIIIINII| Twenty have definitely Succeeded 


Fifty three are getting by | 
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Two are not getting by || 
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n | America Manages silllliaing 


Its Farm Finances 


By LEONARD S. McCOMBS 


Assistant Statistician, The Spectator Company 


tion they are assumed to be in a posi- 
tion to appraise equitably the general 
character of the underlying credit, and 
to decide on a limit above which an in- 
dividual member should not borrow. 
Each member of this association is mu- 
tually liable for the loans of the others 
up to 5 per cent of the amount of his 
own loan. This mutual responsibility 
encourages the members to insist upon 
a conservative appraisal of the value 
of his associate’s land and improve- 
ments. 

When the association has decided 
the total amount of the loan which it 
is willing to recommend, an application 
is submitted to the Federal Land Bank 
of the district. The land is then re- 
appraised by representatives of the 
bank. Approval is given to a mort- 
gage loan up to 50 per cent of the ap- 
praised value of the land and 20 per 
cent of the insured improvements. Ac- 
cording to law, no one farmer can bor- 
row more than $25,000 nor less than 
$100, irrespective of the number of as- 
sociations to which he belongs. 


The Borrower’s Guarantee 


The borrower’s 5 per cent guarantee 
is made in the form of a stock purchase 
from the local association. The asso- 
ciation in turn buys stock in the Fed- 
eral Land Bank up to 5 per cent of the 
total loan to the association. This 
latter stock is held by the bank how- 
ever, as collateral security and consti- 
tutes a local guarantee fund protecting 
the bank against possible defaults on 
individual mortgages. This practice is 
based on the theory that, if the loan has 
been prudently executed, losses should 
not average more than 5 per cent. The 
stock pledged as security receives divi- 
dends at the rate of 6 per cent if earn- 
ings are available, and these dividends 
are repaid by the association to the 
farmer. When the loan has eventually 
been amortized, the stock is repur- 
chased by the bank. It is apparent, of 
course, that the farmer receives only 95 
per cent of the face of his loan at the 
time of borrowing but the other 5 per 
tent is repaid to him when the loan has 
linally been liquidated and the stock 
retired. 

It is evident that, unless the farm 
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land bank resorts to some expedient to 
increase its cash resources, it can con- 
tinue to buy mortgages only to the ex- 
tent to which it has paid-up cash capi- 
tal. The banks meet this situation by 
depositing the mortgages as they are 
received with a designated trust officer, 
and with these deposited mortgages as 
collateral security, they issue an equal 
volume of Federal Land Bank Bonds. 
These bonds must not bear interest at 
more than 5 per cent, so there is a 
differential of 1 per cent between the 
cost of funds to the bank and the cost 
to the farmer. 


Federal Land Bank Bonds 


The owner of these bonds is, in fact, 
a part owner of a general fund of 
mortgages. His security lies in the fact 
that, although some of the mortgages 
may have been unwisely made, the 
great bulk of them have not. The holder 
of the bond is then in a much more se- 
cure position than the holder of the in- 
dividual mortgage. His risk has been 
averaged or combined. In addition, an 
insurance fund equal to 5 per cent of 
the face value of his bond has been es- 
tablished to cover any possible losses. 
This system of indirect farm banking 
has eliminated the old practice of loans 
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Joint Stock Land Banks have 
not found it possible to average 
and combine the risks of the 
farm mortgage with the same 
degree of completeness that 
has accompanied the success of 
the Federal Land Banks. 

Nevertheless the system 
which embraces these two 
banking institutions has with- 
stood the severe tests of recent 
times and therefore it poses 
before the world as the nearest 
approach to a solution of a 
problem which has traditionally 
baffled the most astute of 
economists, bankers and states- 
men. 
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by individuals to individuals and has 
substituted a plan of cooperative bor- 
rowing with the liability distributed 
among a great many borrowers. 

The basis of the success of the plan 
lies in the fact that it serves both the 
investor and the farmer. It has pro- 
vided the farmer with an easier access 
to the credit market at rates from 1 
per cent to 1% per cent lower in rela- 
tion to other interest rates. The lender 
now has a high degree of security for 
his loan. He is protected by two ap- 
praisals of the mortgaged land, a 5 
per cent insurance fund against pos- 
sible defaults on individual mortgages, 
his mortgage security is specifically 
segregated, and each of the twelve 
banks is mutually responsible for the 
bonds which he holds. Although the 
bonds are not obligations of the United 
States Government, a moral obligation 
may be implied. They are legal invest- 
ments for savirgs banks in 39 States, 
but in New York State the bonds of the 
Springfield Federal Land Bank of 
Springfield, Mass., only are legal for 
this purpose. The bonds are exempt 
from federal, state, municipal and local 
taxation, excepting inheritance taxes. 


Joint Stock Land Banks 


In addition to the twelve Federal 
Land Banks, the Act of 1916 provided 
for the creation of independent land 
banks through subscription of private 
capital. These banks are known as 
Joint Stock Land Banks of which there 
are about 50 in existence at the present 
time. 

Many technical differences exist be- 
tween the methods of operation of the 
Federal Land Banks and the Joint 
Stock Land Banks, but the essential 
difference appears to be the elimination 
of the cooperative principle among the 
borrowers from the joint stock banks. 
The farm mortgage goes directly to the 
bank rather than to the intermediary 
organization, the local association. The 
loan in turn is received directly by the 
farmer. The bank deposits the mort- 
gages with a trustee and with these as 
collateral security issues bonds under 
the same conditions as the Federal 
Land Banks. Farm values are deter- 

(Continued on page 12) 








Depression Profits 


ASUALTY companies have 

suffered acutely during the 
depression, but their suffering 
has doubtless been not too high 
a price to pay for the wisdom 
which they have gained. Already 
there are forces at work which 
will alleviate the apprehension 
which is felt even in the soundest 
quarters. Underwriting has be- 
come the brillian’ science which 
it has always deserved to be. A 
tremendous volume of business is 
no longer as desirable as a se- 
lected number of good risks. Ex- 
ecutives are scrutinizing their 
company’s investments with a 
more careful eye than ever be- 
fore. Claims men are endeavor- 
ing to be just but not careless. 
In short, the entire business is 
facing reconstruction with real 
facts, and an earnest determina- 
tion to build our next prosperity 
on stability and sound principles. 





Premium Replacement 


EDUCED premium income is 

an unpleasant reality that is 
facing many a fire insurance 
agent this year. Even though he 
“holds” practically all of the busi- 
ness on his books he knows that 
because of many things resulting 
from the general conditions the 
coverage to be paid for will be 
less than formerly on the same 
business and his income will be 
less. He must accept this as a 
fact concerning which neither 
lament nor regret will do any 
good. 

That very fact should encour- 
age him to consider from every 
possible angle the question of 
premium replacement. The agent 
who has been accustomed to take 
things more or less as they come, 
to do what he considers a reason- 
able amount of work and to stay 
in the same groove in the con- 
duct of his business may despair. 
The alive and alert agent will not 
waste time thinking of happier 
days that are past but will strain 
every nerve and utilize to his 
greatest capacity all the ability 
and originality he has to improve 
his situation. 

He will go forth with renewed 
vigor and grim determination in 
a premium replacement cam- 


Editorial 


With the Editors 





Mr. Breiby, an outstand- 
ing insurance company 
analyst and actuary, in an 
article in this week’s issue of 
THE SPECTATOR, presents the 
various angles of the present 
practice of valuations of in- 
vestments in annual state- 
ments, and offers his opinion 
as to how the faults as he 
finds them may be rectified. 
THE SPECTATOR believes that 
the annual statements should 
be the ultimate in conserva- 
tively representing the finan- 
cial statements of the com- 
panies and would be loathe 
to substitute any device 
which would detract from 
the high standards of solv- 
ency which are universally 
expected of insurance com- 
panies. It is, however, ready 
and willing to forward con- 
structive measures which 
while retaining these stand- 
ards, will permit a flexibility 
which, although conserving 
all of the best in the old, 
would, at the same time, give 
a truer picture of the value 
of a company as a going en- 
terprise. This feature will be 
printed in two instalments. 











paign. He may consider the 
straight fire insurance field in his 
locality more or less harvested, 
but he knows that there should 
be rich gleanings in the side lines 
of his business. Parcel post in- 
surance, inland marine, burglary, 
tornado, hail, auto collision, as 
well as fire and theft, floater 
policies—all these and others he 
will present to his clients and to 
prospect with thoroughness and 
zeal. 

He will be surprised, we think, 
at the result that will follow such 
efforts. In these depressed times, 
perhaps more than ever before, 
the insured can be made to 
realize that he cannot take the 
chance of suffering losses along 
such lines when _ protection 
against them is to be secured at 
a reasonable cost. 


A Great Human Service 


The statement “Cancer, in its 
early stages, is curable,” as pub- 
licized by the American Society 
for the Control of Cancer, has 
brought a ray of hope and 
ofttimes actual deliverance to a 
legion of sufferers. The good 
work of this organization can 
never be fvlly appreciated be- 
cause a great deal of it lies in 
preventive effort. The New York 
city committee of the society 
starts this week its annual cam- 
paign for funds with which to 
carry on its great educational 
program and it is to be hoped 
sincerely that generous support 
will be forthcoming. 

The New York group is just 
finishing its fifth year of work, 
a period during which there has 
been a constantly increasing de- 
mand for its services. The com- 
mittee maintains an information 
bureau which supplies motion 
picture films, speakers and liter- 
ature on cancer prevention and 
cure to clubs, schools, lodges, etc., 
and answers thousands of in- 
quiries from cancer victims. 





Insurance vs. “Business” 


IFE insurance salesmen who 
have been nodding gloomy 
assent to the oft repeated asser- 
tion that “business is bad” will 
find inspiration and advice in the 
remarks of Frank L. Jones, vice- 
president of the Equitable So- 
ciety, given at the Life Agency 
Officers meeting in Chicago. That 
“business” is bad does not neces- 
sarily mean that life insurance 
men must take the depression ly- 
ing down, for, as Mr. Jones bril- 
liantly points out, there is an es- 
sential difference between ordi- 
nary commerce and the business 
of life insurance. Mr. Jones’ thesis 
is that whereas the prosperity of 
general business is dependent on 
supply and demand and the resale 
of goods for profit, life insurance 
sales are motivated by human 
values—the love of one’s family, 
and the fundamental instincts of 
self preservation and self per- 
petuation,—qualities in which 
there is never a bear market. 
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Fd 
Time 
(Week of Oct. 26-31 in 


Review) 


U. S. Supreme Court finds “probable 
jurisdiction” in the case of the Oregon 
law imposing upon foreign insurance 
companies a $500 license fee for each 
agent exceeding one in any city or 
town in the State. 





Dr. Maurice B. Bender appointed 
medical director of the Guardian Life. 





Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau’s September figures reflect im- 
proved condition in insurance sales in 
all parts of the country. 





C. R. Pitcher elected president of 
the Insurance Institute of America; 
William BroSmith, vice-president. 





Germanic Fire and American Colony, | 


both of New York, announce plans for 
merger under the name of the latter. 





Ross B. Case elected president of the 
Kansas Association of Insurance 
Agents. 





Superintendent Van Schaick of New 
York advocates stiffer examinations for 
brokers at the fall dinner of General 
Brokers Association of New York. 





Otto E. Vombaur elected president 
of the Utah Association of Insurance 
Agents at annual meeting. 





George L. Briggs of Amesbury, was 
elected president of the Massachusetts 
Association of Insurance Agents at the 
annual meeting which was featured by 
George E. Turner's declaration that 
high insurance tax is a bureaucratic 
subterfuge. 





Aetna Life announces intention to 
quit disability on December 1, 1931. 


The La Salle Fire Insurance Co., of 
New Orleans, has reinsured its entire 
outstanding policy liability outside of 
Mississippi with the Inter-Ocean Co. 
of Cedar Rapids, lowa. 








Albert N. Butler returns to the New 
York Insurance Department as execu- 
tive assistant of the Albany office. 





E. E. Robinson made acting secretary 
of the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters. 





Bayard P. Holmes, chairman of the 
_ of the Hooper-Holmes Bureau, 
ies. 





River and 
Companies 


Merger plans of North 
Transportation Insurance 
announced. 





Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council of Great Britain rules that 
jurisdiction over insurance in Canada 
belongs to the provinces and not to 


the Dominion. 





G. H. Chace of the Prudential 
elected chairman of the Life Agency 
Officers executive committee and Dr. 
T. C. Denny of the Central Life As- 
surance elected chairman of the board 
of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau at joint meeting in Chicago. 
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Doc—“‘It’s that disability income again— 
the best thing is to have it out.” 
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By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN————— 





these troublesome times, most commen- 

tators have failed to mention the one 
industry that is enjoying an era of unprece- 
dented activity. That is the business of poli- 
tics as represented by its major branches, 
“lawmaking” and “running for office.” The 
production of issues out of which politicians 
may make capital varies inversely with the 
happiness and prosperity of the people. 

An astoundingly large portion of the pop- 
ulation of this great democracy of ours be- 
lieves that prosperity will be restored at the 
polls or in parliamentary halls rather than 
in the factories, the fields and in the marts 
of commerce. Among them are a great 
many desperate business men who have here- 
tofore been complaining of governmental 
interference in business. There is grave 
danger that these men, in a moment of hys- 
teria, will allow themselves to assist in the 
forging of their own fetters. 

Business must not be too hospitable in its 
reception of the political Messiahs who have, 
and are continuing to, come forward with 
offers of help. According to tradition, 
Diogenes, the philosopher, was once visited 
by Alexander the Great. The interview took 
place with Diogenes squatting cross-legged 
before the tub in which he lived. Bending 
over him, the great Alexander inquired 
whether he could oblige him in any way. 
“Yes,” replied Diogenes; “please stand from 
between me and the sun.” 

That is the chief request that business has 
to make of government—to “stand from be- 
tween us and the sun”—and we will effect 
our own cure in a natural way. 


I: noting the indices of business during 








Tide 


(A Weekly Review of 


Business Trends) 


With oil at 85 cents and wheat 40 
per cent more valuable than it was a 
month ago, a spirit of jubilation swept 
the Southwest. 





Renewed industrial activity in the 
Great Lakes region has brought about 
announcements by mines and collieries 
of additional employment. 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Bos- 
ton reported for the third quarter of 
this year a 16 per cent gain over last 
year’s same quarter in the boot and 
shoe output for New England. 





Five leading industries in Virginia 
report a 36 per cent increase in em- 
ployment. 





Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce, reports that railways 
carried 75 per cent of the freight 
traffic of the United States as meas- 
ured in ton mileage and that in 1930 
American railways carried more than 
two billion tons of freight for an aver- 
age haul of more than one hundred 
and eighty miles. 





Hungary has asked American, Brit- 
ish and other international bankers for 
a reduction on interest rates on her 
foreign debts according to Premier 
Karolyi. Interest rate on such loans, 
according to the Premier, averages 
about 8 per cent. 





The Internal Revenue Bureau an- 
nounced tobacco tax receipts for the 
first nine months of 1931 amounting to 
$332,063,800 a reduction of only 
— from the same period of 





Census Bureau reports that as of 
April 1, 1930, there were 12,500,000 
radio sets in America. 





Employment Service of the Depart- 
ment of Labor reports improving em- 
ployment in coal mining, boot and shoe, 
cigar and cigarette and textile indus- 
tries. 





Bureau of Labor Statistics for the 
month ending September 15 reports an 
average decrease of 10.6 per cent in 
wages by 332 concerns. The number 
of workers affected was 651,582. 





The proportion of credits which are 
eligible for rediscount to bank assets 
has declined steadily in recent years 
according to the National City Bank. 
The review notes that the proportion 
of eligible to the total assets of na- 
tional banks was 16.5 per cent on 
June 30, 1923, 10.8 per cent June 30, 
1929 and 7.8 per cent June 30, 1930. 





New financing reached in the month 
of October the lowest monthly total 
in some years. The volume of new 
financing was only $41,015,000 com- 
pared with the total of $425,566,372 
for October, 1930. 





Electricity consumption in 5,000 
communities served by the Middle 
West Utilities System was running 6.3 
per cent end of last year. ~ 








Lax Law Enforcement Adds 


T is generally admitted that we Amer- 

icans do things in a big way. Al- 
though we are not boasting so much 
nowadays about our world leadership, 
it is nevertheless a fact that we can 
claim the undisputed record for fire 
losses, without fear of contradiction, 
which you will agree, reflects very little 
credit upon us. 

And in the same breath we can claim 
the world’s record for fire prevention 
effort, which is a far more creditable 
boast. There are many institutions de- 
voted to all-year-round, intensive fire 
preventiton work that function so 
smoothly and efficiently that we rarely 
notice their existence, and it is to this 
I wish to call your attentiton, rather 
than give you statistics which you could 
have obtained from almost any news- 
paper during Fire Prevention Week. 

Not the least of these organizations 
is the National Fire Waste Council op- 
erating in conjunction with the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. It has 
succeeded in interesting hundreds of 
local trade organizations in practical 
fire prevention plans and in almost 
every case the fire loss record in the 
city adopting these plans has decreased. 
It has convinced the local chamber of 
commerce that conservation is equally 
as important as progress and that a 
conflagration can undo the hard work 
of years and at the same time seriously 
affect the welfare of every citizen. A 
very large percentage of merchants and 
manufacturers whose plants have been 
visited by fires are either financially 
ruined and forced out of business or so 
seriously handicapped that it takes 
years to regain their status as a valu- 
able civic unit. And after all, it is 
the success of each of these interlock- 


By 
WILLIAM M. GOODWIN 
Pennsylvania Chairman, 


National Fire Waste 
Council 


UR terrific fire loss 


continues in spite of 
the splendid work of the 
organizations devoted to 
fire prevention. Lack of 
law enforcement, Mr. Good- 
win asserts, and proper ap- 
preciation of the serious- 
ness of the fire hazard by 
our governing officials is 

the cause. 


ing units that determines the standing 
of all communities. 

The stock fire insurance companies 
do more to prevent fires than any other 
class of organizations, through their 
method of operation. Fire insurance 
costs are not the results of pure guess- 
work nor are they determined by indi- 
vidual loss records. Rates are deter- 
mined upon schedules designed to scien- 
tifically measure the fire hazard of each 
community and each structure therein 
and to arrive at a proper penalty for 
defects and credits for favorable con- 
ditions. These schedules are diversi- 
fied, have been years in the making, and 
are being continually changed to meet 
new conditions. As the result of their 
use the fire losses have been reduced 
materially and consequently the cost of 
fire insurance has decreased each year. 


to Fire Waste 


Hundreds of thousands of dollars are 
spent by the insurance companies each 
year to improve this system and to pro- 
duce safer insurable risks which will 
result in a lower insurance cost. Or- 
ganizations such as the National Board 
of Fire Underwrtiers, devoted to edu- 
cational and engineering problems, the 
Underwriters Laboratories, devoted to 
the examination of fire prevention de- 
vices as a protection to the public who 
buy them and the National Fire Pro- 
tective Association are almost entirely 
supported by the insurance interests. 

You may ask why our terrific fire 
loss record continues in spite of the 
work of this army of fire fighters. The 
answer is very simple and is the same 
given as the reason for most of our 
community ills. Lack of law enforce- 
ment and proper appreciation of the 
seriousness of the fire hazard by our 
governing officials, is undoubtedly the 
answer. 

And if we persist in electing short- 
sighted and inefficient politicians, we 
have ourselves to blame if our water 
supply is inadequate, our fire depart- 
ment improperly and __ inefficiently 
equipped with apparatus and men, our 
building codes antiquated, our city 
housekeeping conditions dangerous to 
life and property, and hundreds of fires, 
the causes of which are unknown, al- 
though suspected. 

This criticism does not apply specifi- 
cally to one city but is directed at the 
political system which dominates almost 
every American community. 

The solution, of course, is in our 
hands as individuals and it is up to us 
to determine whether or not our fire 
loss record will continue to menace our 
community and country. 
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STOP CALLING IT THE DOLE 


W., call it a dole? 


The very term is so emotionally 
tinged through the unfortunate Euro- 
pean experiences that any suggested 
analogy between unemployment insur- 
ance and the dole system as in opera- 
tion in Great Britain tends to brand 
the proposition as a failure from the 
very outset. 

In considering the question of unem- 
ployment, and the possibility of shift- 
ing its risk from the shoulders of the 
laborer to an insurance carrier, we are 
sure to be faced with a problem of no 
mean proportions. Neither is the prob- 
lem unimportant and to be cast aside 
because at the first flush its solution is 
not readily obtainable. The trying 
times through which we are passing 
have demonstrated beyond all question 
the need, and the matter is deserving 
of the very best thought of economists 
and insurance experts. 

Insurance people have not been un- 
aware of the serious menace of a dis- 
continued in- 
come. One 
needs but turn 
to the adver- 
tising pages of 
current peri- 
odicals to see 
suggested in 
advertising the 
tragedies of 
the discontin- 
ued pay envel- 
ope, especially 
in the adver- 
tising of the 
accident and 
health compa- 
nies. The copy 
writers know 
their psychol- 
ogy. The wife 
and _ kiddies 
are worked to 
the limit. 
Now, the copy 
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Says JOHN H. MAGEE 


writer tells you, they need not suffer 
because in this emergency of accident 
or illness the income will not stop, be- 
cause daddy was thoughtful enough to 
provide himself with adequate insur- 
ance. 

The chances are a hundred to one 
that daddy really was not as thought- 
ful as the advertisement suggests, and 
when he “provided himself” with the 
policy it was probably sold him after 
considerable resistance. In other words, 
insurance against the interrupted pay- 
roll in the case of accident and health 
coverage is readily recognized as a nec- 
essary or advisable coverage because 
it is profitable for the companies to 
write it, and hence for the agents to 
sell it. There must be found an ele- 
ment of compensation in order to stim- 
ulate development. 


I; requires no argument or exposition 
to demonstrate that an interrupted pay- 
roll is weighted with as serious conse- 
quences to the individual regardless of 
the cause. Unemployment may cause 
just as great a misfortune and as much 
hardship to the individual in one case 
as serious and prolonged illness can in 
another. 


Mr. Magee who is a faculty 
member of the economics and 
sociology department of the Uni- 
versity of Maine says of unem- 
ployment insurance “it will tend 
to lessen the breach between 
those who have and those who 
have not, a breach that is rapidly 
widening. In our present order 
those two prime factors of pro- 
duction, labor and capital must 
operate in harmony and coopera- 
tion.” 





To be sure, the problem from an in- 
surance standpoint is an entirely dif- 
ferent one. Unemployment arising out 
of a depression such as we are now wit- 
nessing takes on all the characteristics, 
from the insurance standpoint, of a 
catastrophe. Yet because of the seri- 
ousness of the menace, and the enor- 
mity of the hardship and suffering fol- 
lowing in the wake of the disaster, are 
we to sit idly by, and by referring 
to the unsatisfactory operation of the 
English dole, throw up our hands and 
say there is no solution? As a matter 
of fact, the question cannot be so easily 
pocketed. Failure of solution may carry 
with it a train of the most serious con= 
sequences. 

The problem affords a most tempting 
opportunity for the sociologist, the psy- 
chologist, the economist, and the trained 
insurance man. Even the most casual 
reader of the history of the develop- 
ment of the insurance idea knows that 
the great established branches of insur- 
ance were 
faced in their 
infancy with 
problems 
equally great. 

Nor was the 
insurance idea, 
when once con- 


ceived, imme- 

diately seized ) 
upon. Neither 

did it grow , 

and _ develop AWN 

without assis- 

tance, but ’ 

years were 

spent in a 


program of 
patient educa- 
tion carried on au 
by the man- t 
agers of the 
enterprise, be- 
fore the idea 

















(See page 12) 
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How to Increase Your Automobile Volume 


OU have heard many a special 
Vow vice-president and general 
agent, expound upon the virtues of 
writing automobile insurance. The 
total risks in the country are hardly 
scratched, they say. There are mil- 
lions upon millions of cars being sold 
and a lot of agents are going to make 
veritable fortunes insuring them. Why 
shouldn’t it be you? 

Inspired with hope, no doubt, you 
ventured forth and found that, in the 
first place, every insurance agent has 
the same idea and, second, that it isn’t 
as easy as you've been told it is to find 
that vast number of cars which are 
uninsured. 

What to do? The solution, and the 
only solution, isn’t anything new or 
particularly exciting. How to increase 
your automobile volume resolves itself 
down to three old rules: (1) Know 
more about your business than your 
competitors; (2) when you sell, bear 
in mind that nobdy wants to buy any- 
thing or spend money, so you must be 
prepared to show each prospect how 
automobile insurance will save him 
money and preserve his peace of mind; 
(3) keep everlastingly at it. I take it 
for granted that you have had enough 
experience in this business of ours to 
know that the only place to make 
money is in your prospects’ offices— 
and ten of them a day. 

It’s hardly necessary to say who are 
the good prospects for automobile in- 
surance. Stand on a busy corner 
any day and you can see for your- 
self. Your prospects fall into 
three classifications, just as the 
rates do: pleasure cars, commer- 
cial cars and trucks, and auto- 
mobile dealers’ cars. But there 
are certain definite sources of 
prospects and a few ways of 
weeding out unprofitable ones. 


Prospect Sources 


One of the best sources is an 
automobile agency. If you can 
get the names of new car buyers 
before other agents know about 
them, you have a list of prospects 
on which you will have less com- 
petition and the knowledge that 
the risks aren’t covered. Per- 
haps you have friends in the auto- 
mobile salesrooms who will let 
you have these names. In any 


case, make a particular effort to 
write the insurance of automo- 


By Jarvis Woolverton Mason 


AGENTS, says Mr. Mason, 
should make fortunes 
by insuring the millions of 
automobiles that yearly are 
sold in this country. He 
presents a number of meth- 
ods which the alert agent 
can well employ to his great 
advantage. 


bile dealers. When you are a deal- 
er’s insurance counselor it won’t be 
hard to make an arrangement with 
him to exchange prospects—you’ll give 
him the names of your prospects, 
friends and assureds who you think 
might be prospects for new cars in 
exchange for the names of new car 
buyers as fast as he signs them up. 
The possibilities in automobile dealers’ 
insurance are far greater than the im- 
mediate commissions. 

It may be that you can get the names 
of applicants for new automobile regis- 
trations. These names are published 
by various list companies within a 
couple of weeks after the application 
is made. But you must get them as 
hot as possible or you run into con- 
siderable competition. In your county 
or town these records may be public, 
and if they are it will pay you to go 
over to the local license bureau every 
day or two and copy down the names, 
addresses, makes of cars, models and 
other pertinent details on the licenses 
which are to be or have recently been 
issued in your territory. Or if this 
isn’t practical perhaps you can effect 
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an arrangement with some employee of 
the local license bureau to send you a 
list every day or two. You may be able 
to establish contact with a local finance 
company or a branch of one of the na- 
tional ones nearest you and get lists 
there. Keep your eyes open for new 
automobile agencies. Go around and 
welcome them. Find out who handles 
their insurance, if it is already written, 
and make friends. Never forget in this 
business that, while it is paramount 
to have a good sales story, it’s a lot 
better to have friends. 


Service 
We’ve all heard agents ballyhoo 

about service. Most of it is wasted 
breath because it doesn’t mean any- 
thing. If you’ll stop to think about it, 
service boils down to knowing your con- 
tracts better than the next man and 
knowing how to apply it to your pros- 
pect’s specific needs—make it seem as 
if it were made to order for him. Re- 
member: 

If you would sell John Smith 

What John Smith buys 

You must see John Smith 

Through John Smith’s eyes. 
If and when you know more about the 
ramifications of automobile insurance 
than any other agent in town, you can 
start to talk service and it won’t be 
ballyhoo. But your prospects will never 
know about it unless you tell ’em, tell 
’em, tell ’em, and then tell ’em some 


more. (Continued on page 29) 
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ASSET 
VALUE 
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Do Annual Statements 
Now Picture the True 
Financial Conditions of 


+ Insurance Companies 


William Breiby, the Noted Actuary, Analyses 
Our Present Methods in Determining Security 


Valuations and Offers a Solution 


for me to inject myself into the dis- 
cussion of what values should be 
assigned to the assets of the insurance 
companies in the forthcoming Dec. 31 
Annual Statements, in view of the an- 
nounced decision of the State insurance 
officials. By excuse for doing so is that 
in the several articles announcing that 
decision and those discussing it, I have 
seen no reference to the very essence of 
the problem, that is, the probable need 
of realizing upon the assets to be valued. 
The purpose, or function, of the bal- 
ance sheet, is to show, or indicate, the 
degree of ability of the institution to 
meet its obligations as they fall due. 
The usual balance sheet is like an in- 
stantaneous photograph, showing the 
condition at a particular moment of a 
subject which is in a state of flux, and 
thus has limitations for discharging its 
function. 


|: may seem somwhat presumptious 


Viewing the Balance Sheet 


Due to a deplorable lack of vision we 
have come to look upon the balance sheet 
as merely two columns of figures—the 
assets, or resources, on one side and the 
so-called liabilities on the other, in which 
the one column of figures is independent 
of the other, except that the totals should 
be the same and that there should be a 
“balancing” item in the liability column 
called, “surplus.” 

I am not quarreling with the con- 
venient device of showing in parallel 
columns figures representing the obliga- 
tions and those representing the ability 
to meet those obligations, nor with the 
idea that for a financial institution to be 
sound it must have assets of realizable 
value at least equal to the sums which 
will be required to discharge its obliga- 
tions. But I do protest that there is no 
virtue in the idea that it is obligatory 
that values should be assigned to the 
assets independently of the time or char- 
acter of the obligations, which in the 
balance sheet, are represented by figures 
of similar appearance. 
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We, in the insurance business, have 
been so impressed with the desirability 
of assuring absolute security and un- 
questioned soundness in our insurance 
companies, that we have been steeped 
on the idea that the best form of state- 
ment is one in which the assets are de- 
pressed, even to the extent of throwing 
out some good assets, and in which the 
liabilities are exaggerated. 

Now, however, we are faced with the 
situation that any such extreme distor- 
tion, in deference to the God, Conserva- 
tism, or in following the line of least 
resistance, may have serious conse- 
quences. We should face the facts. 
But, not only the disagreeable ones. We 
should recognize the truly favorable 
ones. What arethey? That all the lia- 
bilities are not immediate cash obliga- 
tions and cannot become so overnight. 
Therefore, it is not necessary to require 
the insurance companies to report all, 
or a large part, of their assets at imme- 
diate “cash” values, i. e., at values in- 
tended to represent the cash which would 
be realized were they all to be sold at 
some particular moment. 

If the idea of immediate “cash” values 
be adhered to, some companies, which 
have all the necessary properties, or 


power, to meet their obligations in full 
as they fall due, would probably be 
forced into liquidation: then, even those 
“cash” values would probably not be 
realized; resulting in avoidable loss to 
policyholders and to stockholders. The 
remnant of public confidence in finan- 
cial institutions would probably be de- 
stroyed, with such far reaching disas- 
trous results that we might well shudder 
at the possibilities. 

The idea is probably held by some at 
least that the balance sheet is an equa- 
tion, in which the liabilities and assets, 
are equated to the same time, or point, 
and that thus, as the liabilities are taken 
at their present values in a Dec. 31 state- 
ment, the assets should likewise be taken 
at Dec. 31 “market” values. The prin- 
ciple of an equation is involved in the 
balance sheet, but that principle has 
never been strictly adhered to. Except 
for the policy reserves of life insurance 
companies, and to a certain extent, the 
claim reserves under workmen’s com- 
pensation and other lines involving life 
contingency payments, liabilities are re- 
ported gross, without regard for the 
probability or the time of their falling 
due. Where the liabilities are present 

(Continued on page 31) 





The recent decision of the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
allowing insurance companies to use June 30, 1931 values as a basis in the 
preparation of their annual statements at the end of 1931, has occasioned 


considerable discussion among insurance men. 


Commissioner Dunham of 


Connecticut, among others, has taken issue with this decision and will require 


values as of December 31, 1931. 


That a situation has arisen which focuses attention on methods now in use 
for the valuation of investments for annual statement purposes will undoubtedly 
redound beneficially to the insurance business as a whole. The present method 
has been in vogue practically since the inception of State supervision. From a 
conservative angle, it has contributed to the growth of public confidence in 
insurance, but nevertheless, it is a stilted device with limitations which in the 


past have been subject to criticisms. 


An open discussion as to the merits or demerits of the present methods of 
investment valuation, The Spectator thinks, may result in some progressive 


and constructive thought. 
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Stop Calling 


(Concluded 


became fixed that insurance filled a 
necessary part in the economic life of 
the community. 

It is not my purpose here to present 
a solution of the problem of unemploy- 
ment insurance. I wish I might. I am 
fully aware of the difficulties involved. 
Yet I am equally conscious of the need 
both from the standpoint of the indi- 
vidual concerned and from the stand- 
point of the business life of the com- 
munity. And unfortunate indeed will 
it be if those who have talents in the 
field fail to devote them to the solution 
of the difficulty. 


‘a whatever way the problem is han- 
dled, it will tend to lessen the breach 
between those who have and those who 
have not, a breach that is now rapidly 
widening. In our present order those 
two prime factors of production, labor 
and capital, must operate in harmony 
and in cooperation. Since every con- 
ceivable device has been resorted to in 
order to eliminate, shift or disperse 
risks attaching to capital, so by the 
same reasoning provision must be made 
for the risks that surround labor. 

The importance of malingerers and 
those who would live on a dole cannot 
be overestimated. Yet because of them 
we cannot forget the dire misery and 
incalculable suffering that this period 
of unemployment has brought to honest 
labor. It is not too much to hope that 
any solution of the problem that will 
prevent a repetition, or mitigate its 
consequences, will tend to solidify the 
relationship between capital and labor. 

Such a hope is not forlorn. The im- 
portance of insurance as an institution 
and its contribution to the economic de- 
velopment of the times is well-nigh in- 
calculable. No less an eminent writer, 
teacher and philosopher than Josiah 
Royce has said: “Furthermore as ex- 
perience shows, the insurance principle 
comes to be more and more used and 
useful in modern affairs. Not only does 
it serve the ends of individuals, or of 
special groups of individuals. It tends 
more and more both to pervade and to 
transform our modern social order. It 
brings into new synthesis not merely 
pure and applied science, but private 
and public interests, individual pru- 
dence, and a large regard for the gen- 
eral welfare, thrift, and charity. 

In closing the introduction to his 
book, “War and Insurance,” Royce 
quotes from the article of Dr. Carleton 
Thomas Lewis in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, which concludes: “It has 
done more than all the gifts of impul- 
sive charity to foster a sense of human 
brotherhood and of common interests. 


It the Dole 


from page 9) 


It has done more than all repressive 
legislation to destroy the gambling 
spirit. It is impossible to conceive of 
our civilization in its full vigor and 
progressve power without this princi- 
ple, which unites the fundamental law 
of practical economy, that he best 


serves humanity who best serves him- 
self, with the golden rule of religion, 
‘Bear ve one another’s burdens.’ ” 

This is not the time casually to view 
the previous attempts at unemployment 
benefits, and in the light of their ex- 
perience brand the undertaking as a 
failure. 

Let’s cease calling it a dole. 

Let it be insurance in all that insur- 
ance implies. 





Farm Finances 
(Concluded from page 5) 


mined by Federal Farm Board apprais- 
ers and loans may be made up to 50 
per cent of the appraised value of the 
land and 20 per cent of the improve- 
ments. 

The bonds of the Joint Stock Land 
Banks are legal investments for sav- 
ings banks in many states and share 
federal, state, municipal and local tax 
exemptiton in common with bonds of 
the Federal Land Banks. 

The following tabulation indicates 
the tremendous growth in the volume 
of outstanding bonds of each class over 
the last decade. 

Total Joint 


Stock Land 
Bank Bonds 


Total 
Federal Land 
Bank Bonds 


Outstanding 
$434,535,000 

982,192,000 
1,059,217,000 


At the present time investors are 
manifesting a pronounced preference 
for Federal Land Bank bonds rather 
than for bonds of the Joint Stock Land 
Banks. Bonds of the former are not 
issued for the individual bank but in 
consolidated form for all the 12 banks. 
Quotations for bonds of the separate 
banks, therefore, are not available but 
the consolidated issues are currently 
quoted at prices to yield from 5 per 
cent for the near maturities to 6% per 
cent for the more distant ones. 

As the following table indicates how- 
ever, the bonds of many Joint Stock 
Land Banks are selling at prices which 
suggest that investors are entertaining 
considerable apprehension regarding 
their ability to avoid default. 


Present Price* 


Name of 
Bid Asked 


Joint Stock Bank 
California 5 
Minneapolis ....... 
Southern Minnesota 


Rate Due 

1936-56 
1932-52 
1931-51 
1934-54 
1934-54 
1931-51 
1934-54 
1932-52 
1931-51 
1934-52 
1932-52 


5 
514 


Atlanta (Ga)...... 
Mississippi 

First (New Orleans) 
New York 370 


*Par of above bonds is approximately $1,000. 


This situation is readily understand- 
able when the relative investment mer- 
its of the two classes of bonds is given 
consideration. 


Federal Land Bank bonds have a 
perfect record. No defaults in the pay- 
ment of interest or principal have yet 
occurred since the banks were organ- 
ized. On the other hand, however, sev- 
eral Joint Stock Land Banks have been 
placed in the hands of receivers during 
recent years and experience with these 
receiverships has convinced the investor 
that no financial assistance may be ex- 
pected from the federal government. 
Since no defaults have yet occurred on 
Federal Land Bank bonds, no such 
precedent has been established in their 
case. In fact, there is much to justify 
the opinion that, should a default occur 
on the bonds the Federal Land Banks, 
the government would deem it expedi- 
ent to lend financial assistance. ‘The 
government purchased the great bulk 
of the $9,000,000 original capital of 
these banks, and in 1919 it held $180,- 
000,000 of the bonds, although no stock 
and a negligible amount of bonds are 
held by the Treasury at the present 
time. Congress actually created these 
banks, whereas it merely granted pri- 
vate interests the right to organize the 
Joint Stock Banks with the privilege 
of issuing bonds under similar condi- 
tions with the Federal Land Banks. 
It appears then that the so-called moral 
obligation of the government to main- 
tain the integrity of either class of 
bonds assumes a position of much more 
significance in the case of the Federal 
Land Bank bonds. 


The Federal Land Bank bond, of 
course, represents a partial claim 
against the entire mortgaged land of 
the system inasmuch as each of the 12 
banks is mutually responsible for the 
bonds of the others. This condition is 
naturally preferable to that existing 
in the case of the Joint Stock Land 
Banks where the bondholders’ security 
is limited to farm mortgages in one, or 
at most, two States. 
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“HOW'S BUSINESS” for 


As forecast by the ‘2 
UNITED BUSINESS PUBLISHERS, Inc. ad 


T no time in the past year has there been such 

a widespread renewal of confidence. Since 

credit and confidence have been proven to 

be synonymous terms, it follows quite naturally that 

the easing of credit is likewise the stabilization of con- 

fidence; and, although the workings of the Hoover 

Plan may not be so spectacular as its announcement, 

they will be far-reaching, and give promise for 

benefits of considerable magnitude in the months 
ahead. 


A typical effect on the manufacturing industries will 

be the opportunity for replacement of obsolete 
equipment which, although the need has been fully 
appreciated, has been handicapped by lack of credit 
and confidence. 


In the merchandising fields the plan seems to prom- 
ise that a portion of the millions now being hoarded 
will be diverted to buying. November will witness 
the completion of the organized drives for welfare 
funds to be held throughout the country. There is 
some feeling that they may have an adverse effect 
upon trade, and it is undoubtedly true that a great 
deal of responsibility rests in the hands of those 
charged with the publicity for these drives. 


However, the first show of decisive action on our 
domestic affairs has proved a bracing tonic to our 
confidence, and with present hopes to build upon, 
and the promise of further constructive action to 
follow, general improvement in the coming months 
seems assured. 
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HE editorial page of the daily 

newspaper once held me in constant 
awe. I couldn’t figure out how it was 
possible for the few men who wrote 
the pieces to know all about everything. 
I have since learned the answer to that 
one. They don’t. And sometimes this 
fact is glaringly evident. The recent 
tidal wave of printer’s ink that has 
covered the unemployment insurance 
problem serves as an example. Such 
a lot of drivel and reiteration of plati- 
tude! Desirable but difficult . .. Eng- 
land’s dole American spirit of 
independence Limited benefits. 
A recent New York daily devoted an 
entire column to such a_ searching 
analysis of the problem and arrived 
at the conclusion that it would be im- 
possible to continue indefinitely pay- 
ments to the unemployed during a 
period of depression such as we are 
now experiencing. “At the best,” said 
the editorial, “such benefits as could be 
guaranteed on a strict actuarial basis 
would serve only as a cushion to break 
the fall.” Well, what is the matter 
with a cushion if a man has to take a 
fall? Still, I suppose it is a good thing 
that the papers do discuss the question. 
It will cause the public to think about 
the subject and the more the public 
thinks about unemployment, the more 
certain some measure of relief through 
insurance. 

. * * 


Y own solution to the problem 

would be very simple. Just 
abolish all the big cities; make it 
illegal for a town to grow in excess 
of five thousand population. Then un- 
employment, although it would not 
cease, praise be, would cease to be a 
problem. I speak advisedly on this 
theory and can cite at least one com- 
munity experience of fifty years by way 
of substantiation. I mean in Ellijay, 
Ga., and surrounding territory—a terri- 
tory entirely rural. Down there the 
farmers cut tan bark and cross-ties for 
the railroad after the crops are 
harvested and the fences repaired. 
They are idle only from personal choice. 
There was still another group. The 
town dwellers who worked in the 
lumber mills. They would be laid off 
half the time and not one ever had a 
dollar ahead. Still they maintained 
exactly the same standards of living, 
working or loafing. I don’t know how 
but they did it, and without benefit of 
bread lines. 
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When a man measures 


10 per cent above the average, he 
must be stepping along at a pretty 
fast pace. So, as the year end ap- 
proaches, it is “Hats Off” to the 
Industrial Agent, for that figure in- 
dicates his lead in new business writ- 





ten over the record for all other 
classes combined. Data compiled by 
the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents indicate that, while total 
business for all classes of life in- 
surance dropped 13.3 per cent below 
the first nine months of 1930, the 
Industrial decrease amounted to only 
3.6 per cent. And this in the face 
of widespread unemployment which 
might logically be expected to af- 
fect most seriously the writings of 
the debiteer. 


The Aetna Companies 


played host to more than fifty Pan- 
American business, professional and 
political leaders at the home office in 
Hartford last Friday. A luncheon 
party was followed by an inspection 
of the building and a short, short 


course in business administration of 
a large insurance organization. The 
group comprised the nucleus of the 
Fourth Pan-American Commercial 
Conference, which was held in 
Washington early last month. The 
visit to Hartford was a part of the 
itinerary of the delegates who toured 
the States in order to obtain first hand 
information on business conditions 
and methods in this country. 





win & 


OLKS AND 
ACTS 


IN LIFE INSURANCE 


A well nigh perfect 


record of attendance featured the 
meeting of The Travelers’ agents in 
Chicago last week when Vice-presi- 
dents H. H. Armstrong and B. A. 
Page, Secretary J. E. Ahern and As- 
sistant Actuary J. E. Hoskins paid a 
visit to the Windy City. The com- 
pany has 435 agents under contract 
in Chicago; 433 attended the rally; 
two were too ill to leave their homes. 
The home office officials discussed ac- 
cident underwriting and explained the 
joint program of accident underwrit- 
ing companies which will go into ef- 
fect within a few months, and which 
will probably call for higher rates and 
more cautious underwriting. 





duller S. Myrick, 


president of the Life Managers As- 
sociation in New York, and a trustee 
of the American College of Life Un- 
derwriters, urges all managers of 
the metropolitan district to further 
the C. L. U. program by encourag- 
ing the men of their agencies to at- 
tend the lecture course which starts 
at New York University on Nov. 11. 
William J. Dunsmore, 120 Broad- 
way, is chairman of the New York 
chapter of the C. L. U. 


dé 

Wat the people want 
right now is a safe place for savings,” 
declared President Charles F. Wil- 
liams, of the Western & Southern 
Life, in a recent address at the 
Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland. “The 
scramble for 10 per cent investments 
has become a quest for safety of prin- 
cipal. There is more ready money 
in safety deposit boxes right now than 
ever before in history.” 
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Guilford A. Deitch, 73, 
Passes Away 





Death Ends Notable Career in 
Insurance; Helped Organize 
Reserve Loan Life 


Guilford A. Deitch, 73 years old, one 
of the organizers of the Reserve Loan 
Life Insurance Company and a widely 
known authority on insurance law, died 
in St. Vincent’s Hospital, Indianapolis, 
after an illness of two years. He had been 
seriously ill since last May. Mr. Deitch 
was one of the men who organized the 
insurance company in March, 1897, and 
served as general counsel and agency 
director until illness compelled his re- 
tirement. He also was active in other 
legal work and was counsel for the 
Rough Notes Company for many years. 
He was one of the first editors of the 
Insurance Digest. 

Mr. Deitch was born in Franklin, 
Ind., Nov. 3, 1858, and came to Indian- 
apolis with his parents when three 
years old. He attended the public 
schools and the University of Cincin- 
nati. He was a member of the Indiana 
State Bar Association, the Indianapolis 
Bar Association, the Elks Lodge and 
the Anthenzum. Funeral services were 
held Oct. 30. 

Charles C. Deitch, assistant agency 
director for the Reserve Loan Life, a 
nephew, survives. 


A. E. Patterson Chairman of Managers 
Committee 


Roger B. Hull, managing director and 
general counsel of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, announces 
that Alexander E. Patterson, general 
agent of the Penn Mutual at Chicago, 
has accepted the chairmanship of the 
Special Committte of General Agents 
and Managers which was created by 
unanimous vote following the all-day 
Managers’ Session held in connection 
with the National Association Conven- 
tion at Pittsburgh on Tuesday, Sept. 25. 

Mr. Patterson has formed his com- 
mittee as follows: A. H. Bennell, man- 
ager of the Mutual Life of New York 
at Pittsgurgh; E. B. Thurman, general 
agent of the New England Mutual at 
Chicago; John W. Yates, general agent 
of the Massachusetts Mutual at De- 
troit; John Marshall Holcombe, Jr. (ex 
officio), manager of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau at Hartford. 
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The Late Guilford A. Deitch 


Grant L. Hill Joins McMillen Agency 


Clifford L. McMillen, general agent 
for the Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company at 347 Madison Ave- 
nue, announces the appointment of 
Grant L. Hill, C. L. U., as production 
manager of Clifford L. McMillen & As- 
sociates. 


Mr. Hill is one of the outstanding life 
insurance men in New York City, and 
the first life underwriter in New York 
to receive the degree of Chartered Life 
Underwriter from the American College 
of Life Underwriters in the summer 
of 1928. He will have charge of the 
selection and supervision of new men 
joining the McMillen agency of the 
Northwestern Mutual. 





DECREASED LAPSE RECORD 
FOR 1931 


As a result of active participa- 
tion by Pilot Life agents in a 
campaign against lapses, S. E. 
Miles, conservation manager, at 
the close of October was able to 
report to officials of the company 
the fact that lapses for the first 
ten months of 1931 are 20 per 
cent less than were those for the 
first ten months of 1930. Now 
efforts are being concentrated, it 
is reported, upon second year 
lapses, which have now shown a 
corresponding decrease in com- 
parison with other lapses. 











Canadians Hold Sales 
Rally in Mich. 


Lansing Host to Representatives 
of Great West Life and 
Canada Life 


LANSING, MICH., Nov. 2.—T wo Cana- 
dian life companies held sales meetings 
in Lansing during the past week, the 
Great West Life of Winnipeg bringing 
together some score of agents in the 
Lansing division for a one-day session 
today while over 30 branch managers 
and salesmen of the Canada Life con- 
vened for a business meeting and din- 
ner on Friday of last week. 

Harold C. Brogan, district manager, 
was in charge of the Great West Life 
session. C. A. Butler, superintendent of 
the eastern division of the company 
with offices at Montreal, Que., and T. S. 
Coleman, Detroit, state manager, were 
speakers. Representatives were pres- 
ent from Jackson, Ann Arbor, and 
Howell in addition to Lansing force. 

J. H. Romig, educational supervisor 
of the Canada Life, came from the home 
offices at Toronto for the meeting of 
that company. Another speaker was 
Ralph Wade, second deputy commis- 
sioner of the state insurance depart- 
ment. Mr. Romig told of the company’s 
elaborate educational program. 





Harriet Boone Compiles Valuable 
Reference Book 


A very valuable book has been com- 
piled and published by Harriet O. Boone 
of Boston. It is entitled “Index-Key to 
the Texts of the Annual Reports of the 
Massachusetts Insurance Commission- 
ers, 1855-1930,” and is quite unique in 
its field. One of the most attractive 
features is that it is the first book pub- 
lished as a guide to the discussions of 
the Massachusetts Insurance Commis- 
sioners printed in their annual reports. 
Since 1923, when the practice was dis- 
continued by order of the Common- 
wealth, the commissioners have been 
obliged to omit almost entirely any dis- 
cussions. The volume, therefore, has 
a special value as a reference book. 

In addition to the Index-Key there is 
a great deal of supplementary material 
of special significance. The volume is 
bound to correspond in color, size and 
style with the Annual Reports. Libra- 
rians and actuaries, particularly, will 
find this book full of indispensable in- 
formation. It sells for $3 per copy. 
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Fewer and More Productive 
Calls Advocated 





C. Vivian Anderson Advisees St. 
Louis Life Underwriters to 
Improve Calibre of Work 


Fewer and better calls by life in- 
surance agents was the plan advocated 
by C. Vivian Anderson, a special agent 
for the Provident Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company at Cincinnati, Ohio, in 
an address before members of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of St. Louis 
at Hotel Statler, St. Louis, last week. 

Mr. Anderson, from a volume basis, 
is one of the most successful life under- 
writers in the country. He is said to 
have paid for in excess of $2,250,000 
in 1930 and had an average case of 
$90,000, while with more than $6,000,- 
000 exposed for renewal over a period 
of five years he had a lapse ratio of but 
4/10 of one per cent. 

At the outset of his talk, Mr. Ander- 
son expressed the belief that the most 
essential thing for successful under- 
writing of life insurance is for the 
agent to develop a research bureau 
within himself so that he can ascertain 
what he is doing and where he is going. 

“The average life insurance agent 
does entirely too much talking in solicit- 
ing business,” he said. “He doesn’t 
give the prospect a chance and there 
isn’t anything that a prospect likes bet- 
ter than to talk about himself, his fam- 
ily or his business success; his ambi- 
tions and his hopes. If the agent would 
only keep his mouth shut the prospect 
would give him some real! leads as to 
his insurance needs.” 

He also asserted that life insurance 
should be sold without any camouflage 
and that all interviews should be sought 
en the basis of talking to the prospect 
about life insurance. 

On the question of making calls he 
discarded the orthodox view that if an 
agent makes ten calls a day he will be 
a success. 

“Making ten calls a day simply to 
make ten calls is not life insurance as 
a profession,” he said. “The agent who 
follows such a plan will simply be mak- 
ing calls. Personally, I am making 
fewer and fewer calls and writing 
larger and larger cases. This plan per- 
mits one to devote more time to the ob- 
taining of information worthwhile con- 
cerning the men I plan to interview.” 


C. F. Williams Elected Fellow 


The board of governors of the Insti- 
tute of America has elected Charles F. 
Williams, president of the Western and 
Southern Life, a Fellow of the institute. 
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Acacia Employees Form Study Classes 


A class of twelve Acacia home office 
employees passed the first two parts 
of the C.L.U. examinations last June 
and are continuing the study for the 
last three parts. 

A new class with fourteen members 
has just been organized which will 
study for the first two parts under the 
direction of H. Pernhard Lemon, actu- 
ary U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 





Appointed Manager 
W. T. Walsh has been appointed man- 
ager of the Huntington district of the 
Western and Southern Life. 
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- New Lapse Hazard 
A new excuse for lapsing policies 
has been discovered at the home office 


of the Western and Southern Life, 
which is in receipt of a letter from a 
policyholder in Copenhagen, Denmark, 
stating that he cannot pay his premium 
because of being prohibited from send- 
ing money out of his country. 


Home Life Field Supervisor 
Eugene C. Kelly has been appointed 
a field supervisor of the Home Life 
Insurance Company of New York. Mr. 
Kelly has a background of seven years 
of activity in the life insurance busi- 
ness, the last two in the agency dept. 
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Be a Creative Adviser 


It’s a waste of time to tell a prospect 
he needs insurance protection. 


He knows that already. 


But it zs the duty of the sales- 
man to study a prospect and 
then to tell him what kind 
of life insurance he should 


A tailor doesn’t try to fit a 
“44” man with a “36” suit. 


“Make to Measure’ protection 
is what your prospect 
needs. 


— Che Prudential 


THE . 
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Insurance Companp of America 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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CHICAGO, ILL., Oct. 30. 
PROGRAM crowded with valu- 
A able, absorbing features, an al- 
most record-breaking attendance 

a convention, in short, that can be 
accurately described as brilliant, was 
what the Association of Life Agency 
Officers and the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau staged at their annual 
Edgewater Beach Hotel meeting Oct. 
27-29. It was likewise a celebration of 
the Bureau’s tenth birthday. 

Picking the highspots in such a sus- 
tained program is difficult. There was 
that highly significant report of the 
committee on Man-Power and Produc- 
tion which M. Albert Linton presented; 
there was Chairman Frank L. Jones’ 
well thought out address that carried 
a real message; there was the complete 
candor with which J. G. Parker dis- 
cussed dividend reductions and other 
ticklish subjects and there was, for a 
wind-up, Philip Burnet’s admirable 
summation of the management prob- 
lems discussed which sent the delegates 
home with a clear-cut picture of the 
outstanding points developed. And 
there was the official announcement, 
too, of the progress which the anti- 
twisting committee has so satisfactorily 
made. 





John Marshall Holcombe, Jr. 
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Life Agency Officers and Research 
Bureau in Fine Session 


Problems of Management and Man-Power Occupy 
Chief Place on Lively Program; New 
Trends Frankly Discussed 


By Rosert W. SHEEHAN 





Chairman Frank L. Jones opened 
Wednesday morning’s session with a 
review of the outstanding achievements 
of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau during its ten years’ history. 
He paid a fine tribute to the founder, 
the late Winslow Russell of the Phoenix 
Mutual and cited the growth of the 
Bureau in membership and the exten- 
sion of its services. He attributed the 
success of the Bureau to the fact that 
it studies life insurance distribution 
on a scientific basis (a process which 
has been aided by the generous disposi- 
tion of the members to trade views and 
experience) and the able leadership and 
direction of Manager John Marshall 
Holcombe, Jr. 

Mr. Jones was not long in the course 
of his speech before he began to de- 
velop a theme involving the economic 
and philosophic considerations of life 
insurance which excited the utmost in- 
terest in his audience. Quotng figures 
to! show that life insurance had not 
felt either the peaks of production nor 
the depths of depression experienced in 
the general industrial and commercial 
world, the speaker earnestly set forth 
the contrast between life insurance and 
commerce. The guiding principles of 
commerce, he pointed out, were supply 
and demand, and profit and loss, where- 
as in life insurance, Mr. Jones reminded 
his hearers, the supply is inexhaustible 
and the demand can always be created. 

Life insurance, said Mr. Jones, is not 
a transaction involving resale for profit. 
It has four stabilizing factors: first, it 
rests firmly on actuarial science; sec- 
ond, it is based on an established aver- 
age rate of interest that its assets 
earn; third, it has definite public con- 
trols that require certainty and high 
standards, and fourth, not profit and 
loss but human love motivates its sale. 

“The merchandise of commerce is 
perishable goods; the merchandise of 
life insurance is imperishable love,” 
said Mr. Jones in a memorable phrase 
that expresses the essential difference 
between life insurance and what is 
commonly known as “business.” 

In further development of this idea, 
Mr. Jones brought out the interrelation- 
ship of life insurance with the two 
great fundamentals of life-self preser- 














Walter E. Webb 


vation, and self perpetuation, the 
projection of one’s own life strain into 
the future. Life insurance as a busi- 
ness, accordingly, owes it, greater in- 
tegrity and stability to its tie-up with 
these essential factors of life. Mr. 
Jones would like to have the life under- 
writers of the country appreciate this 
conception so that they can interpret 
the principles of life insurance for the 
satisfaction of these fundamental 
hungers of people. 

H. G. Kenagy of the Bureau staff 
followed with a talk on management in 
which he held that incompetency in 
management is chiefly to blame for our 
ills. In out lining a plan for improving 
this situation he suggested first that 
home office executives recognize that 
that agency management is a job for 
which special qualities and training are 
needed; second, that a plan be devel- 
oped for recognizing such talent within 
an organization; third, a training plan 
for prospective managers that will 
reasonably assure success at the job 
after appointment, and fourth, decent 
compensation which will provide an in- 
centive for them to desire and continue 
to succeed in, such a job. 

John A. Stevenson, agency directory 
of the Penn Mutual, who followed, 
described the qualities of a good man- 
ager. He said he should have char- 
acter, unselfishness, must be a fair 
business man, that he must have a 
tinge of evangelism in his make-up, 
that he must know life insurance and 
know how to teach it and that he must 
be somewhat of a driver; finally, he 
must “like folks” the speaker said. 

Wednesday’s afternoon session was 
taken up with the report of the special 
investigating committee, the chairman 
of which was Oliver Thurman of the 
Mutual Benefit. This committee was 
formed at the request of Manager Hol- 
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combe who wanted the Bureau to con- 
duct a complete examination, not a 
“whitewash” of the Bureau’s affairs 
and accomplishments. As a result a 
thorough and impartial study of the 
Bureau was made by Mr. Thurman’s 
committee. The report was unreserved 
in its praise of Mr. Holcombe, the entire 
personnel of the Bureau, and the ad- 
mirable work it has done. The report 
stated, in effect, that the accomplish- 
ments of the Bureau had far out- 
stripped the fondest hopes of its 
original organizers. The committee 
recommended, and Mr. Holcombe con- 
curred, that the Bureau stress, in the 
future, its research activities, and put 
less emphasis on its sales promotion 
features. 


Man-Power Report 


The report of the Man-Power and 
Production committee was presented in 
brief by M. Albert Linton, president 
of the Provident Mutual, and Henry 
Bossert, Jr., also of that company. This 
study of 21,000 agents between the con- 
tract years of 1925 and 1930 is an 
amazing document that will be of in- 
calculable help to life insurance men 
concerned with that paramount prob- 
lem of recruiting. The complete report 
is available to all Bureau members and 
cannot be adequately dealt with here. 
Its conclusions will be summarized in 
the next Life Educational issue of THE 
SPECTATOR. 

Thursday’s sessions were presided 
over by Walter E. Webb, of the Na- 
tional Life of the U. S. A., whose in- 
troductory remarks pictured the agency 
officer of 1932. He then introduced Ray 
D. Murphy, vice-president of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society who dis- 
cussed trends in underwriting as they 
affect agency department activities. 


(Concluded on page 23) 
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Report on Anti-Twisting Pact 
Presented by Frank L. Jones 


Plan to Discourage Replacement Has Twenty-five 
Signatories; Other Companies Expected 
to Endorse Program 


RANK L. JONES, chairman of the 

committee which has been negoti- 
ating with a committee of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of New York to 
determine on a plan to abate the twist- 
ing nuisance, presented the following 
report at the Chicago meeting, to the 
principles of which twenty-five com- 
panies have already signed: 


The life insurance companies sub- 
scribing to the following plan do so in 
the belief that steps should be taken 
to put a check upon the cancellation of 
outstanding life insurance to be re- 
placed by new insurance. The problem 
is a growing one because of current 
economic conditions and the pressure 
for new business. To solve it would 
give a sense of security to the men in 
the field, would create a more whole- 
some atmosphere surrounding the writ- 
ing of new insurance, would reduce 
lapsation and thus tend to more effec- 
tive conservation of outstanding insur- 
ance and to a stabilization of the busi- 
ness. 

Measures to curb the practice of sub- 
stitution will protect every agent who 
serves his clients constructively and at- 
tempts to build a secure foundation for 
his own future. It is the substantial 
men in the business who more than any 
others suffer from the activities of those 
who for selfish reasons may attempt to 
tear down their work by urging policy- 
holders to replace old insurance by new. 

The question was brought to the fore- 
ground by the calling of two conferences 
by the Life Underwriters Association of 
the City of New York, attended by rep- 
resentatives of the association and of 
companies doing business in New York. 
The following plan has been formu- 
lated by the joint committee as a re- 
sult of these conferences. It is being 
sent to all members of the Life Agency 
Officers Association in the hope that it 
may be approved by a large proportion 
~s the membership. The plan is as fol- 
ows: 


(1) That companies who have not 
already done so insert in the next re- 
vision of their application form a ques- 
tion as to whether the new insurance 
is to take the place of outstanding in- 
surance either in the same company or 
in another company. The question 
should be in a part signed by the ap- 
plicant and also in the agent’s certifi- 
cate so that he may state his knowledge 
in the matter. Several companies have 
found by experience that the insertion 
of the question in the medical part of 
the application leads to more accurate 
information. 


(2) The companies adhering to this 
plan welcome the greatest degree of 
mutual cooperation in connection with 
cases where substitution has either 
taken place or where there are indica- 
tions that it may take place. Either 


company involved in a substitution case 
is encouraged to communicate at once 
with the other company to the end that 
steps may be taken to safeguard the 
interests of the policyholder and the 
companies. In some instances a com- 
pany may find that the interest of the 
policyholder requires that the new 
policy be taken up and the transaction 
cancelled. 

(3) When a company shall receive an 
application for new insurance which 
apparently will replace outstanding in- 
surance in another company, it shall 
promptly notify the other company and 
shall delay the issuance of the new in- 
surance for at least two weeks so that 
it may hear from the other company 
and the other company may have op- 
portunity to conserve its business. If 
a company shall learn that a replace- 
ment of its insurance has been made or 
is contemplteed in another company, it 
shall feel at liberty at once to notify 
the company involved. 

(4) Each company will keep a record 
of the amount and kind of insurance in 
cases where inter-ocompany substitu- 
tion, either attempted or consummated, 
has occurred involving in any way its 
own insurance. 

(5) Companies are encouraged to 
take effective steps to educate the mem- 
bers of their agency force to the ad- 
vantages of retaining outstanding in- 
surance and to the disadvantages of 
surrendering it to be replaced by a like 
amount of new insurance in their own 
or other companies. A large propor- 
tion of such transactions results from 
lack of information and understanding 
on the part of the policyholder; and 
wrong and often misleading advice on 
the part of the agent. 





M. Albert Linton 
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GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE COMPANY 


A Mutual Legal Reserve Life Insurance Company 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Financial Statement July 1, 1931 





ASSETS 

Bonds—County and Municipal $ 8,488,643.55 
First Mortgage Loans cs 2,874,848.59 
Stocks ae a 253,337.50 
Home Office Building and 

Real Estate .... 828,496.24 
Policy Loans.......... 2,538,648.32 
Cash in Banks and Treasury 246,898.46 
Accrued Interest. . . 222,816.23 
Deferred Net Premiums 262,302.72 
All Other Assets. . 73,498.63 

Total $15,789,490.24 

Non-Admitted Assets 299,972.18 


Endowment at Age 85 . . 
Whole Life) . 
Family Income, 20 Year Plan .. 

. « $43.03—Retirement Income at Age 65 . . 


Life . . . $30.04—Thirty Payment Life . 


Admitted Assets 











$15,489,518.06 


Net Reserve—Life 


LIABILITIES 





ae a cig $12,455,922.05 





Reserve—Disability and Indem. . 229,029.84 
Reserve—Income Policies ......... 746,050.30 
Reserve—Claims Awaiting Proofs. . 83,399.00 
Reserve—Taxes, Exp. and Miscel.. . 191,465.16 
Advance Prem. and Trust Funds. . 206,120.34 
Contingency Reserve........ pra deaes 634,247.59 
: Ce eee, $14,546,234.28 

RR rey for 943,283.78 





ST at hg Soa <2» $2S,489,518.06 








. . $24.30—Paid Up at Age 60. . 


Juvenile Policies. 


A Real Opportunity for Live Men with an Aggressive Organization 


A FEW OF OUR ATTRACTIVE PARTICIPATING POLICIES WITH RATES PER $1,000 AT AGE 35 


. $21.81—Preferred Modified Whole Life . . 
. . $15.32—The Pure Protector (Low Cost Whole Life. with Adjustable Options) ... 
. $27.31—Endowment at Age 60 .. . $34.15—Retirement Income at Age 60 


. $32.70—Twenty Year Endowment . . 








. $19.70—Economic Protector, (Low Cost 


$16.58—The 


. $42.76—Twenty Payment 


. $26.44. Also Attractive Annuities and 


Write to F. A. Hicks, Superintendent of Agents for Details of Our Liberal Agency Contracts. 
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\ UFE INSURANCE 
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1931 


SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 





Under Policy Contracts 


THE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


BRADFORD H. WALKER, President 


Insurance in Force 


$375,243,870.00 





Admitted Assets 
$69,614,164.99 


Total Payments 





$64,693 ,228.23 












RICHMOND 
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COLONIAL 


Policies 


The Colonial 
Life Insurance Co. 
of America 


Home Office, Jersey City, New Jersey 


Operates in New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Connecticut 


All Good States—Affording 
Good Opportunities to Good Men 


This Is Your Chance to Make Good 


INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY 
Contracts for All the Family 


More Than 120 Million 


Dollars Insurance in Force 





Over 560,000 


People Protected by 
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Group Policies Protect Over 
62,000 Workmen 


Benefits for Present Year Will 
Amount to Ninety-three 
Million 


HARTFORD, CONN., Nov. 2.— The 
families of more than 62,000 American 
workmen will receive this year more 
than $93,000,000 as benefits under plans 
of group life insurance in force among 
business establishments in this coun- 
try, according to an analysis of pay- 
ments by Vice-President B. A. Page of 
the Travelers Insurance Company. 
Payments this year exceed similar dis- 
bursements last year. 

Payments this year will result be- 
cause of the death of 49,000 workers 
and because of permanent total disabil- 
ities suffered by 13,000 employees and 
will average $1,500. 

About $74,000,000 of the payments 
will be made, according to the state- 
ment, as the result of the death of 
49,000 workers. The death by accident 
of 6000 workers will result in the dis- 
bursement of $9,000,000 in benefits, 
while permanent total disabilities suf- 
fered by 13,000 employees will require 
the disbursement of more than $19,- 
000,000. 

Fully 7,000,000 employees in approx- 
imately 30,000 business establishments 
are insured for ten and a half billion 
dollars of group life insurance, it is 
said. Total claims paid since the in- 
ception of such plans and including this 
year are estimated at more than $440,- 
000,000. This amount includes $59,009,- 
000 because of permanent total disabil- 
ities suffered by more than 41,000 
workers and $385,000,000 because of 
death of 277,000 workers, of whom 
32,000 have died because of accidents. 





MDM TULL LORE cee 








Journal Institute 
of Actuaries 


A complete set of the Journal of 
Institute of Actuaries, Volumes 1 to 
60, bound in blue cloth and in good 
condition, has been placed in our 
hands for disposal. 





We will be glad to quote a price to 
| any insurance company, actuary, or 
| library who would be interested in 
| obtaining these volumes. 
| 
| 
| 


Address inquiry: 
The Spectator Company 


| 243 West 39th St. 
New York City 
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Union Labor Life Adopts Family 
Income Rider 


Matthew Woll, president of The 
Union Labor Life Insurance Company, 
Washington, D. C., has announced the 
issuance of that company’s new Fam- 
ily Income Rider, to be attached to the 
company’s policy forms. The Com- 
pany’s Family Income plan provides: 

1. A cash payment to the beneficiary 
of 20 per cent of the face amount of 
the policy, immediately upon death. 

2. A monthly income of $10 per 
$1,000 of the original face amount for 
the family income period (10, 15 or 20 
years from the date of the policy) 
which the insured has selected. 


21 


3. The full original face amount of 
the policy at the end of the family in- 
come period. 

Extra premiums are quoted with and 
without the disability waiver of pre- 
mium benefit. 


Pittsburgh Takes Production Honors 

BALTIMORE, Nov. 2.—The Pittsburgh 
Division of the Eureka-Maryland As- 
surance Corporation not only carried 
off first honors in the ordinary produc- 
tion campaign which has just closed, 
but made the largest record of business 
written during that period in the his- 
tory of the Eureka-Maryland, it is an- 
nounced at the home office. 

















—the men who sell. 


forward-looking Agents. 





ties for success. 


Progressive Company. 








The progressive, pioneering spirit of the Missouri 
State Life makes strong appeal to live, aggressive, 


pany they like to represent. Its multiple line of 
Life, Accident & Health, Group and Salary Sav- 
ings insurance multiplies the Agent’s opportuni- 


Its new, liberal policy forms 
offer unusually attractive selling plans. 


Men of high character and ability are offered a 
real future with the Missouri State Life — The 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HILLSMAN TAYLOR, President 
Life — Accident — Health — Group — Salary Savings 





Helping the Men 
Who Sell 


The Missouri State Life is constantly seeking new, 
effective ways to help its field men. 
nize the fact that our own success is dependent 
upon the success of the men on the firing line 
The Company’s remarkable 
growth and vitality is largely the result of this 
high conception of service. 


We recog- 


It’s the kind of Com- 


SAINT LOUIS 
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National Fidelity Life 


Offers Its New Associates 























National Fidelity Life Bldg. 
10th and Walnut 


. Capable Home Office supervision. 


. Sales manual, stressing visual sell- 
ing and up-to-date sales material. 
(Designed for our own policy con- 
tract.) 


. Investment contracts with guaran- 
teed insurance additions each year. 
All forms of annuities. 


. New “Juvenile” contracts which 
have an attractive investment fea- 
ture. 


. Two weeks’ intensive training in 
underwriting. Four schools held at 
the Home Office each year. Next 
school February 15 to 27. 


National Fidelity Life Insurance Co. 


Home Office—Kansas City, Missouri 
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Life Agency Officers 


(Concluded from page 19) 

Mr. Murphy centred his talk around 
self-selection “which is neutralized by 
company selection. 

Dr. Henry W. Cook, vice-president 
and medical director of the Northwest- 
ern National Life then presented an 
address grouped under the same head- 
ing with Mr. Murphy’s. His paper, 
which concerned itself with the health 
of agents, will be presented in a future 
issue of THE SPECTATOR. 

J. G. Parker of the Imperial Life 
of Canada, offered a paper on actuarial 
trends which elicited a good deal of 
discussion outside the convention hall. 
In his address, remarkable for its 
frankness, he spoke somewhat dis- 
paragingly of special policies designed 
to stimulate business but which fre- 
quently succeed only in confusing the 
policyholder and oftentimes the agent. 
Particularly pertinent were his remarks 
on dividend reductions. This is the 
way he phrased them: 

“We are undoubtedly facing, and 
must continue to face in the next ten 
years, a readjustment in industry, par- 
ticularly a readjustment in our great 
transportation systems which will affect 
all classes of railroad, public utility 
and industrial bonds. We must as 
thinking men admit the whole interna- 
tional financial structure is at the pre- 
sent undergoing a most severe test 
affecting the values of all Government 
securities. 

“I must frankly confess that I feel 
that it is the time for radical action to 
be taken by our life insurance com- 
panies; that they should have the 
courage to put into effect a marked 
decrease in dividend scale with the def- 
inite intention of showing a marked in- 
crease in the ratio of their undivided 
surplus and contingency reserves to the 
assets of the company.” 

The all-important question of how 
the disability developments will effect 
the agency department was discussed 
by M. Albert Linton. “It will bring us 
back to fundamentals,” he said—a good 
thing, in Mr. Linton’s opinion. Dis- 
ability has been one of the short cuts 
to success in life insurance, he said. 
“We've now got to sell a dog,” said Mr. 
Linton amidst laughter, “which may 
or may not have a tail. Heretofore 
we’ve sold a dog with some tail thrown 
in.” 

Mr. Linton believes there is a place 
somewhere for the disability coverage, 
perhaps in a modified form. “I have a 
feeling,” he said, that the pendulum 
has swung violently over to the other 
side, at present.” 

G. S. Nollen, president of the Bank- 
ers of Iowa announced that his com- 
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pany would continue to experiment with 
disability on a modest basis. He said 
he thought the disability income clause 
was liberalized before experience war- 
ranted it. Mr. Nollen brought up the 
important point of competition in the 
future between disability and non- 
disability writers. Those companies 
discontinuing the clause, he warned, are 
going to find that their salesmen will 
have a tendency to argue destructively. 
Mr. Nollen thinks that such practices 
should be discouraged and predicted 
that the argument that runs “Oh, our 
company gave that up; we found it 
wasn’t safe,” would be a_ two-edged 
sword for the prospect might say, 
“Well, you’ve still got a lot of that busi- 
ness on your books.” 

Philip Burnet, president of the Con- 
tinental American of Wilmington, 
wound up the formal program with a 
summation of important points in man- 
agement. He said that the size of a 
company has little to do with the re- 
newal rate and that the age or size has 
little to do with the interest on renewed 
business. The highest cost business, he 
said, was the poorest renewal. 

He disparaged the value of formal 
classroom training and stressed the im- 
portance of a rigorous weeding out of 
inneffective employees at an early stage 
in the game. He questioned whether 
money was wisely spent in trying to 
systematize life insurance salesmen and 
suggested that possibly the succéssful 
agent was a tough-minded extrovert 
whose very successful selling qualities 
militated against the possibility of any- 
body successfully trying to organize 
him. 

A happy ending for the convention 
was furnished by Harry Cunningham, 
president of the Montana Life whose 
wise and witty impromptu remarks 
were cordially received just before 
Walter Webb banged his gavel in ad- 








LIFE GROUPS NAME DI- 
RECTORS 


HE revised constitution of the 

uife Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau provides for a board of 
directors of fifteen members in- 
stead of an executive committee 
of nine, with an executive com- 
mittee of five chosen by the board 
to handle the actual management. 
The new roster of the Agency 
Officers and the Bureau is as fol- 
lows: 


Bureau: Dr. T. C. Denny, 
chairman of the board and C. D. 
Devlin vice-chairman. The ex- 
ecutive committee of the board is 
composed of M. Albert Linton, 
chairman; Dr. Denny, D. Gordon 
Hunter, A. Gordon Ramsay and 
S. F. Clabaugh. 

Members of the board of di- 
rectors of the Bureau as elected 
are: Jerome Clark, Dr. T. C. 
Denny, D. Gordon Hunter, James 
A. McLain, John A. Reynolds and 
Oliver Thurman. These were 
hold-over members of the old ex- 
ecutive committee. 

New members of the board are 
Joseph C. Behan, C. D. Devlin 
L. J. Dougherty, M. A. Linton, 
H. W. Manning, C. H. Parsons, A. 
Gordon Ramsay, W. C. Schuppel 
and E. B. Stevenson. 

The association elected the fol- 
lowing n-embers of the executive 
committee: J. J. Murray, A. V. 
Mozingo, Volunteer State Life; 
John A. Stevenson, Penn Mutual. 
The retiring members were Wal- 
ter E. Webb, M. H. Bingeman and 
Stephen Island. G. H. Chace is 
chairman. 











journment. “This is the finest conven- 
tion I ever attended in my life,” said 
Mr. Cunningham, to which the majority 
of those present could heartily respond 
“Amen.” 














| Lhe lichett f laque of Lincoln owned hy 
Ihe Lincoln National Life Insurance 


Company. Fort Wayne , 


Indiana. 
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The Formula of 


Success 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, 
everyday language. The facts can be simply 
stated. People need to be told about life in- 

surance by one who knows life insurance and its 
adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and 
courage who will work systematically and plainly 
state the facts of life insurance service will be 
Masters of their craft and successful. 

THE MUTUAL LIFE oF NEW YoRK, with its long 
history of increasing success, offers opportunity. It 
writes Annuities and all Standard forms of life in- 
surance. Double Indemnity Benefits. It has many 
practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for Policyholders. 

Those contemplating engaging in life insurance 
field work as a career of broad service and personal 
achievement are invited to apply to 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
of New York 
34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President and Manager of Agencies 








ROCKFORD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


Le! 


For Direct Contract 
Write to 


FRANCIS L. BROWN, 


President 


HOME OFFICE 


— 




















General Agent 
Contracts 


Available for 
General Insurance Firms 


in 
Ohio, Michigan and Indiana 


Write for Information 


Philadelphia Life Insurance 
Company 


111 NORTH BROAD STREET 











The Things You 
Must Be Sure of— 











The integrity of your company, its initia- 
tive, its helpfulness. 

You can persuade a client to invest money 
only in something you think is safe; you can 
face him confidently if your company has 
initiative to adopt new ideas and helps you 
to apply them because you know you have 
proper, modern equipment for solving 
problems. 

The Franklin has weathered 47 years 
which have included war, epidemic, and 
financial uncertainty throughout the coun- 
try, without faltering. It has always been 
in the vanguard for new ideas, and offers 
its agents both elementary and advanced 
study courses. 

You can be sure of The Franklin’s stability 
and of the tools it offers for estate building. 


THE FRANKLIN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Illinois 
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Fidelity Makes Drive on 


Interviews 





Bases Last Quarter Effort on 
Program for Three Inter- 
views a Day 


Stressing “bona fide” interviews as 
the foundation of successful salesman- 
ship the Fidelity Mutual is focusing its 
main effort in the last quarter of the 
year upon a program of three such 
interviews a day. Special honors are 
to be conferred upon those who success- 
fully complete this effort during the 
last three months, as well as those who 
match their 1930 paid production. 

President Talbot, addressing the field 
on this subject said, “‘The whole prob- 
lem of successful salesmanship roots 
back into an adequate number of bona 
fide interviews. A bona fide interview 
presupposes good prospecting. It pre- 
supposes orderly work habits. It pre- 
supposes organized sales talks and all 
the preparations a good salesman must 
make in advance. 

“I am convinced that all these things 
are implied if we measure our efforts 
in this last quarter in terms of bona 
fide interviews, and we may define a 
bona fide interview as one in which we 
have closed with the prospect, or made 
two or more earnest attempts to do so.” 





Celebrates Twenty-fifth Anniversary 


Representatives from the home office 
of the Prudential Insurance Company 
of America, at Newark, N. J., gathered 
last Thursday with members of the 
field staff at a business meeting and 
dinner celebrating the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of Charles A. Egenolf, of 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., as a represen- 








In 1931 


Be the Outstanding 
Life Insurance Man 


in Your Community 


Our Service Will Help You 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 


More Than Two Billion Dollars 
of Insurance in Force 























limited production. 


an agency. Address 








| Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. | 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 
Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an un- 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those 
with clean records and with ability to handle such 


EXCLUSIVE 
care of THE SPECTATOR 














tative of that company. He is the 
superintendent of that company’s New 
York No. 7 district, with offices in the 
Busher Building, 349 East 149th Street. 
A dinner was held in the Hotel 
McAlpin at 6 p. m. 

Superintendent Egenolf was enrolled 
with the Prudential on Sept. 10, 1906, 
as a superintendent’s clerk in New 
York City, and has served his entire 
insurance career in this city as an 
agent, assistant superintendent and 
superintendent, having been appointed 
to that position on Dec. 15, 1919. 


Appointed General Agent 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 2.—Thomas J. Mo- 
han, field director, announces the ap- 
pointment of J. Edward Atkins as 
general agent for Cambridge, Md., and 
adjoining territory for the Eureka- 
Maryland Assurance Corporation. 


ee 


New Agency School 


An innovation which has met with 
an enthusiastic response from life in- 
surance men in the metropolitan dis- 
trict—New York and its vicinity—is a 
school being conducted in the offices of 
Harris L. Wofford, manager of the 
Manhattan Ordinary Agency, of the 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, at 90 John Street. 

“Scientific Prospecting” is the first 
subject to be presented and after it has 
been thoroughly covered there will be 
further discussions on “Standard Sales 
Presentation.” 





Appoints George M. Jacobs 
George M. Jacobs, who for the past 
sixteen years has been associated with 
the Northern Life Insurance Company 
as superintendent of agency service, 
has been appointed manager for the 
Fidelity Mutual Life at Seattle, Wash. 








Organized 


50 UNION SQUARE 








The Guardian Fieldman is equipped with organized visual | 
presentations of proved selling power to satisfy the demands of 
today’s life insurance estate builders. 


The $l-a-Week Plan, the Family Income Presentation, the 
Estate Digest, and the Special Income Annuity Presentation are 
only a few features of the tangible cooperation between the 
Guardian Home Office and the Field. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


Operating 








* NEW YORK CITY 
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MONG the speakers at the annual 
dinner of the Insurance Institute 
of America, Inc., held last week at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York 
was Laurence E. Falls, vice-president 
of the American Insurance Company 
of Newark. He said that a friend of 
his, now successfully engaged as a stock 
broker, once told him that when he 
started in that business he was in- 
formed by one of the old-timers that a 
stock broker had to know only two 
things: First, that the Stock Exchange 
opened at 10 o’clock and, second, that 
Erie common would never pay a divi- 
dend. Many members of the public, 
Mr. Falls said, believe no greater in- 
formation or knowledge is required 
with which successfully to conduct the 
insurance business. 
* + 
R. FALLS, as did the other speak- 
ers at the banquet, emphasized 
the need of thorough training in in- 
surance principles on the part of agents 
and he complemented the Insurance In- 
stitute on the splendid work it has 
been doing for so many years along 
that line. 


+ 


* 


ENJOYED the dinner and the 
speeches, for the former was ex- 
cellent and the latter were brief and 
entertaining. Especially so was that of 
a young man from Cleveland, Clayton 
G. Hale, whose stories I had never 
heard before, which has not been the 
case at many banquets I have attended. 
* * * 
AMES D. CRAIG, actuary of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, whose recent first hand investiga- 
tion of social insurance in Europe is 
considered one of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the insurance year, spoke con- 
cerning his travels. 
7 . « 
UT I also was fortunate in sitting 
at table beside the representative 
of another insurance paper. I had not 
met him before and he might not like 
it if I named him here. He is an au- 
thor as well as a journalist and several 
of his remarks regarding a novel on 
which he now is working were highly 
entertaining. Likewise he has traveled a 
great deal and had the unusual gift of 
talking about things and places he had 
visited in a delightful fashion. I must 
hasten to add that this conversation 
was carried on during dinner. When 
the official speaking began none paid 
closer attention than did we. 


* * 


Fire Insurance 


MEN AND 





Robert Adamson, 


former commissioner of New 
York, chairman of the Merchants’ 
Association’s committee on fire pre- 
vention and insurance, brings home 
in a striking fashion the loss each 
year in New York City because of 
fire by saying that if the fire losses 
last year had been equally appor- 
tioned among the whole population of 
New York City it would have meant 
a payment of $2.61 by every indi- 
vidual. The per capita fire loss in the 


fire 
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United States, he says, was even 
greater. He employed figures com- 
piled by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States to show that this 
would have been $4.07 for each in- 
dividual. Possibly it is not surprising 
to learn that the per capita fire loss 
in Venice, Italy, for the same year 
was only 28 cents. It seems surpris- 
ing that there could be any fire loss 
at all in that stone built and canaled 
city. At all events few of the fires 
could have started in basements as is 
frequently the case in this country. 
But even in London the per capita 
fire loss, he said, was only 75 cents. 


* * * 


A reduction of 
$3,400 made by the State tax com- 
missioner in the Indianapolis school 
budget for fire insurance protection 
on the elementary school buildings of 
that city means, it is stated, that the 
schools will lose approximately three 
million dollars of fire insurance pro- 
tection. The business directors of 
the schools, A. B. Good, says that the 
reduction has completely nullified and 
upset a model insurance program in- 
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MAT TERS 


INSURANCE 


augurated by the present Indianapolis 
school board and that the setup was 
so outstanding that it had attracted 
favorable attention on the part of the 
underwriters and educational experts 
all over the country. 


%* * * 


Wether or not 


the Council of the city of Montreal 
will decide to follow the recommenda- 
tion of the legislation committee of 
that city and amend the city charter 
so that the city may impose upon fire 
insurance companies doing business 
in the metropolis the cost of the sal- 
vage section of the fire department 
remains to be seen. The statement 
has been made that the committee rec- 
ommended the amendment more with 
an idea of persuading the City Coun- 
cil to study fire insurance rates in 
that light than with the idea of mak- 
ing the insurance companies actually 
pay for the salvage section of the fire 
department. The amendment pro- 
posed by the legislation committee 
reads: “The city is authorized to re- 
cover from the said insurance com- 
panies the expenses incurred by its 
service for the protection of effects, 
merchandise, etc., against fire (sal- 
vage).” One of the aldermen who 
discussed the proposed amendment at 
the committee meeting characterized 
the fire insurance companies gener- 
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ally as protected trusts. As a matter 
of fact the fire insurance rates in 
Montreal have been dropping as the 
fire fighting equipment has improved. 
The editor of Canadian Insurance 
characterizes the proposed amend- 


ment as a case of “rob Peter to pay 
Paul.” 
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Demands Enforcement 
of Qualification Law 





Kentucky Association Bulletin 
Urges Agents to Be United 
in Common Purpose 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 3.—The No- 
vember issue of the Bulletin Board, in 
the mails at this writing, under “On 
What Side Do Your Interests Lie?” 
held that “The operation of any qualifi- 
cation law, regardless of its particular 
wording, will not be effective unless 
there is back of it the enforcement of 
the law a State Insurance Department 
of Insurance Commissioner determined 
to carry out the intention of the 
measure.” 

It continues: “That this statement is 
true should be recognized generally. 
It is, however, all too apparent that 
agents who may obtain the enactment 
of a qualification law in their particu- 
lar Statee believe that the job of rais- 
ing the standard of insurance company 
representatition has been accomplished 
merely by passage of the act itself.” 

It then goes on to detail conditions 
in California, where an agency qualifica- 
tion act was passed by the California 
Legislature, representing an act backed 
by the California Association of In- 
surance Agents, and later resolutions 
of the California association demanding 
that the State Insurance Department 
and the State’s executive officers en- 
force the insurance laws as covered in 
the Agents, Brokers & Solicitors Qual- 
ification Bill, Section 633 of the Politi- 
cal Code. The entire resolution was 
reproduced, along with remarks on the 
subject, by P. S. W. Ramsden, presi- 
dent of the California Association, 
along with other comments. 

It goes on to show that agents are 
not conscious of the political force 
within their ranks or utilizing it for 
protection of their business and of the 
public. Leo Thieman, secretary of the 
association and editor of the Bulletin 
Board, said: “There are agents who, 
through a blind sense of party loyalty, 
or through pressure of their companies, 
are dissuaded from the path of obliga- 
tien to the public and themselves. Or- 
ganized agents will get nowhere unless 
they are united in common purpose, re- 
gardless of outside blandishments and 
threats.” 
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A. N. Butler Executive Assistant 
of New York Department 


Albert N. Butler has been ap- 
pointed by George S. Van Schaick, 
Superintendent of Insurance of 
New York State, to the position of 
executive assistant, with offices at 
Albany, the appointment having 
taken effect Nov. 1. Mr. Butler 
was formerly with the depart- 
ment, having joined it as a sten- 
ographer in 1914. He became an 
examiner in 1915 and for the next 
fifteen years was engaged entirely 
in the examination of companies. 
In 1925 he was appointed chief 
examiner of fire and marine com- 
panies, which position he held 
with conspicuous ability. He left 
the department in July, 1930. 
Since then he has maintained his 
close contact with and interest in 
the insurance business. 











National Union Fire to 
Reduce Capital 





Stockholders to Vote on Proposal 
at Meeting Next Month 


A special meeting of the stockholders 
of the National Union Fire Insurance 
Co., Pittsburgh, will be held Dec. 30 
to vote on the directors’ recommenda- 
tion for a reductin in the capital stock 
from $10,000,000, of which $5,500,000 is 
outstanding, to $2,750,000, and a change 
in the par value of the stock from $100 
to $50 a share. This would reduce the 
paid-in capital to $2,750,000 and in- 
crease the surplus by the same sum. 
In February, 1930, the stockholders 
approved an increase in the authorized 
capital stock from $5,000,000 to $10,- 
000,000, and stockholders of record Oct. 
1, 1930, were offered rights to subscribe 
to one new share for each ten held at 
$200 per share. In the ten years up 
to and including 1930 rights were of- 
fered to stockholders each year with the 
exception of 1923, 1924 and 1928, dur- 
ing which time the annual dividend rate 
was maintained at 12 per cent. The 
dividend was reduced to $2 quarterly 
on Feb, 6. 1931. Since then no dividend 
has been paid. 


Personal Floater Called 
a Luxury Policy 





Said to Fill a Need Created by 
Demand to Insure Under 
One General Contract 


A member of the executive commit- 
tee of the Inland Marine Underwriters 
Association recently commented on the 
proposed regulation of the little under- 
stood and easily misinterpreted form 
of contract known as the Personal 
Property Floater Policy which has been 
written on an uncontrolled basis by 
several companies for a number of 
years. “This policy,” he said, “is de- 
signed primarily to cover jewelry, 
paintings, and other valuable objects of 
art, furs, and other personal effects 
owned by persons of means. The con- 
tract requires that a schedule of jewel- 
ry, furs or fine arts must be a part of 
the policy; scheduling of these items 
at 100 per cent to value; and the carry- 
ing of at least 80 per cent insurance 
to value on other unscheduled items— 
all of these requirements placing the 
policy in a luxury class. 

“The policy under no circumstances 
contemplates reduction of rates for the 
various hazards assumed but instead, 
the rating formula is built up from a 
full loading for the principal hazards 
insured; such as, fire, windstorm, earth- 
quake, theft, plus an additional per- 
centage loading or charge for the ‘all 
risks’ or unknown hazards assumed. 

“There are certain States in which 
this policy cannot be used because of 
provisions in the insurance laws or ad- 
verse rulings of insurance departments 
but in the remainder of the country the 
policy, in a limited way, fills a need 
created by the demand to insure under 
one general contract the valuable per- 
sonal effects of an individual, in place 
of several specific contracts now used 
for the purpose. 

“The various regional organizations 
dealing with individual perils included 
under the Personal Property Floater 
are not expected to oppose the assump- 
tion of jurisdiction by the Inland 
Marine Underwriters Association as it 
is expected that the rulings for the 
new policy will be so drawn as not to 
conflict with the rules and regulations 
for the writing of individual fire and 
casualty policies.” 


Fire Insurance 














REINSURANCE 


FIRE and 
CASUALTY 





ROSSIA INSURANCE CO. 


of America 





THE FIRE REASSURANCE CO. 
of New York 





METROPOLITAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 
of New York 





THE FIRST REINSURANCE CO. 
of Hartford 





115 BROAD ST., HARTFORD, CONN. 


rs 
GUARDIANYCASUALTY 
COMPANY 
Agencies in 18 states 


Writing all types of Insurance and 
Bonds under the following classes: 
Accident Contract Bonds 
Automobile Fidelity Bonds 
General Judicial Bonds 
Liability License & Permit 
Workmen’s Public Official 


Compensation Miscellaneous Bonds 
Write for proposition 


GUARDIAN CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


Owen B. Augspurger, President 


Home Office: Buffalo, N. Y. 



































New YORK UNDERWRITERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CAPITAL $2,000,000 
A. & J. H. STODDART, General Agents 


100 William Street New York City 





FIRE -AUTOMOBILE - WINDSTORM 
BUSINESS INTERRUPTION INDEMNITY 








STUDY THE FIELD 
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The Move That Vins 


LIKE in the game of checkers, agents who first 
study their field of activities and the position of 
companies relative thereto, move with reason- 
able assurance of winning. 


REPRESENT Commonwealth as a first move 
towards achieving success. With its full cover- 
age contracts and well directed Home Office 
co-operation you are-in a strong position to 
meet competition. 











Independence Indemnity Company 
Commonwealth Division 


Philadelphia 


J. HORACE SHALE, President 
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New Jersey News and Comment 


ORMATION of a new fire ordi- 
nance has been recommended by 
James B. De Turck, borough attorney 


for New Milford. It is practically im- 
possible to amend the present rather 
ancient laws owing to the confused 
language and arrangement of their 
several sections. Rapid growth and 
development of northern New Jersey 
has given impetus to municipal con- 
siderations and resulted in directing 
attention to matters of town govern- 
ment and equipment more in accord 
with modern usage and demands for 
improved fire protection. 


* a ok 


Hackensack and Englewood stand 
high on the list of the only twelve 
cities in the United States that show 
increases in building permits during 
September, 1931, as compared with the 
same month in 1930. The total increase 
in permits for these cities over the 
year 1930 is 978 per cent for Hacken- 
sack and 619 per cent for Englewood. 
New Jersey is placed seventh in the 
table of States. 


ce sé 


What with the formal! opening of the 
George Washington Bridge and the 
closing days of a most bitterly fought- 
out political campaign. Bergen County 
has been a veritable seething mael- 
strom of nervous excitement. 
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One of the greatest celebrations in 
many years will be held next year 
under the direction of the George 
Washington Bicentennial Commission, 
of which President Hoover is chair- 
man. This will take place in prac- 
tically every civilized nation in the 
world over a period of nine months. 
The series of events will begin on 
Washington’s Birthday, February 22, 
1932, and continue until Thanksgiving 
Day.’ There are many decendents in 
New Jersey of Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary forefathers. 


* * * 


Referring to the future of the Metro- 
politan District, Samuel Kraft, presi- 
dent of the Bergen County Real Estate 
Association, recently stated that New 
York will become “less and less desir- 
able as a place to live in and more 
and more desirable as a clearing house 
for the world’s business.” He also sug- 
gests that Fort Lee should be the 
nucleus of the Bridge City, Hackensack 
the second city, Englewood the focal 
point of a third, Rutherford the hub 
of a fourth, and Westwood the center 
of a fifth. 
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In these troublous days of our 
nation’s history, faced with unusual, 
unnatural and prolonged industrial and 
financial paralysis, it is rather inter- 
esting, if not comforting, to read some- 
thing that has the ring of novelty, of 
vision and of common sense. An article 
appearing recently in the Bergen 
Evening Record of Hackensack, reads 
thus: 


““NOT WANTED—Temporary char- 
ity, dole, emergency relief, community 
or private financial aid, benefit perform- 
ances and optimistic talk about return- 
ing prosperity. 


“WANTED—Permanent jobs, posi- 
tions, employment, work. Probably nine 
out of ten of the unemployed could 
readily and convincingly prove what is 
needed to furnish a quick and satisfac- 
tory solution of—WANTED.” 








BROOKLYN CENTRAL FIRE 
AGENCY 


A. H. Munkenbeck, Inc., of Brooklyn, 
has been appointed as agent for Brook- 
lyn and suburban territory for the Cen- 
tral Fire Insurance Co., of Baltimore. 
A. H. Munkenbeck is president of the 
agency and Walter L. Kramer is secre- 
tary. The Central Fire is affiliated 
with the Insurance Company of North 
America. 
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How to Increase Your 
Automobile Volume 


(Concluded from page 10) 


The ideal prospect would be one about 
whom you know a lot of little personal 
details and idiosyncracies, business and 
otherwise, so that you could tackle him 
right on his own home ground and 
stress the particular features of auto- 
mobile insurance which you know in ad- 
vance will appeal to him. It is neither 
practical nor possible to get all this in- 
formation in the great majority of 
cases. But you can do a little think- 
ing ahead of time and make a few good 
guesses at what phases of the policy or 
policies you plan to sell this man will 
appeal to him. 

Go to your prospect with the idea of 
selling him 100-200 limits liability and 
$10,000 property damage. Probably he 
won’t know that he can have ten times 
the amount of liability insurance for 
twice the premium. Tell him. Then 
if he objects you can compromise on 
50-100 and $5,000. 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 2.—E. Asbury 
Davis was elected a member of the 
board of directors at the monthly meet- 
ing last week of the board of the 
Fidelity and Guaranty Fire Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Davis is also chairman of the 
board of directors of the United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Company, head 
of the wholesale tobacco firm of F. A. 
Davis & Sons, and a member of the 
board of the First National Bank. 
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RITING just one policy in a 


company of questionable sta- 


bility may jeopardize your whole bus- 
iness future. Be safe with P. F. & M. 


PHILADELPHIA 


FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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FORWARD! 


Berwern October 19th and November 
25th America will feel the thrill of a great spir- 
itual experience. In those few weeks millions of 
dollars will be raised in cities and towns 
throughout the land, and the fear of cold and 
hunger will be banished from the hearts of 


thousands. 








Be sure that you do your part. Give 
to the funds that will be raised in your commu- 


nity. Give liberally. 


And know that your gift will bless 
yourself. It will lift your own spirit. More than 
anything else you can do, it will help to end the 
depression and lay the firm foundation for 


better times. 


The President's Organization on Unemployment Relief 


Watt $-rAendh 


Director 


Committee on Mobilization of Relief Resources 


Chairman 














The President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief is non- political and non-sectarian. Its purpose is to aid local welfare 
and relief agencies everywhere to provide for local needs. All fa cilities for the nation-wide program, including this advertisement, 
have been furnished to the Committee without cost. 
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Asset Values 


(Continued from page 11) 
values, the contingent payments are dis- 
counted on the basis that the funds se- 
curing them will earn 3 per cent or 3% 
per cent (some few at 4 per cent) inter- 
est per annum, whereas, as a rule, the 
assets securing those reserves yield more 
than 4 percent. There is no equation in 
that. Besides, many of the assets, such 
as real estate and mortgages, are gen- 
erally carried without regard for their 
present cash or sale value. 

For a balance sheet properly to fulfill 
its functions, the assets should be re- 
ported at values which will reflect the 
cash which would be realized thereon 
when the cash is needed to meet the de- 
mand therefor under the company’s 
obligations. That is not an easy prob- 
lem. But because the problem is difficult 
is not good reason for ignoring the ac- 
tual requirements. 

Under normal conditions Dec. 31 
values serve the purpose satisfactorily, 
as there are then not likely to be vio- 
lent fluctuations, so that those values 
reflect sufficiently accurately the re- 
liazable cash. I need not here outline 
the conditions which now apply and 
probably will apply at the close of the 
year. I will point out, however, that 
quoted market prices on Dec. 31 of this 
year will unlikely be an indication of 
what the prices will be even at the 
time the statements are published. Cur- 
rent market prices are being influenced 
by the rumors and fears of the moment. 

It will probably be contended that 
that is the very reason that current 
prices should be used in the insurance 
company statement; that the gage of 
the value of the securities is the cash 
which would be realized upon sale, re- 
gardless of the influences or causes of 
those prices; that as securities will be 
selling for so much on Dec. 31 those 
will be the actual values on that date, 
and the future will have to take care 
of itself. But the answer is, that the 
assets of the companies will not have 
to be sold on that day, nor will any 
great part of them have to be sold dur- 
ing the time that the abnormal—or sub- 
normal—conditions influence the prices. 

The absurdity of the contentiton for 
Dec. 31 prices on the basis that those 
are the prices which would have been 
realized had the assets been sold that 
day is indicated, if not conclusively 
shown, when it be pointed out that if 
all those securities were to be offered 
for sale on that day—a gigantic dump- 
ing operation—even those prices could 
not be realized; there would not be suffi- 
cient buying power to absorb them; and 
by that token some considerable part 
of the assets would have to be consid- 
ered as having no value. 
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Mount Royal Assurance to Be 
Liquidated 


The Mount Royal Assurance Com- 
pany, of Montreal, which has operated 
only in the provinces of Canada, New- 
foundland and the West Indies, has 
been placed in voluntary liquidation. 
Great American Insurance Company 
interests control a majority of the stock 
of the Mount Royal and directors of 
the Great American recommended to 
the stockholders of the Mount Royal 
that the liquidation be made and the 
stockholders recently voted to that 
effect. Gordon Scott has been ap- 
pointed to carry out the liquidation and 
it is expected that he will shortly re- 
insure the business, presumably in one 
of the companies of the Great Ameri- 
can group. The last annual statement 
of the Mount Royal showed $500,000 
capital and $1,203,177 net surplus, with 
only $751,166 of liabilities. Its pre- 
mium income in 1930 was a little over 
$500,000. 





American Field Changes in the West 


In the future, all Indiana business of 
the American of Newark will be super- 
vised by James A. Bawden, and Charles 
J. Richman, State agents, assisted by 
C. R. Dobbins as special agent for the 
territory. Lon D. McConnell, formerly 
farm State agent for the American has 
retired to enter the independent adjust- 
ment field. Fred Miller, formerly as- 
sisting Mr. McConnell, has resigned, 
with plans to be announced later. 





Merger Approved by Stockholders 


The proposed merger of the Knicker- 
bocker Insurance Company of New York 
and the Brooklyn Fire Insurance Com- 
pany was approved at a meeting of 
the stockholders of the companies held 
Monday, subject to the approval of the 
Superintendent of the State of New 
York. The merged companies will be 
called the Knickerbocker Insurance 
Company of New York. 








There is no need of requiring all of 
the assets for any line of insurance to 
be on an immediately realizable cash 
basis, so long as the current cash in- 
come exceeds the current cash outgo. 
But, “there is the rub,” some will say. 
Who can tell whether there will be 
sufficient cash income? The character 
of the risks and the trends of the oper- 
ations, even in times like this, give the 
clue, which can be interpreted by ex- 
perienced officials. But, that will in- 
volve estimates! True again, but the 
whole structure of insurance is based 
on estimates of probabilities. 

(To be concluded next week) 
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Death of James A. Tyng 


James A. Tyng, an independent in- 
surance broker, connected for a number 
of years with Frank & DuBois, New 
York, died last week. He was widely 
known in insurance circles and he was 
also noted for his interest in sports. He 
was graduated from Harvard College 
in 1876, where he had been a pitcher 
and also a catcher on the Harvard 
Varsity baseball team. The invention 
of the modern baseball mask is credited 
to him. He was associated with the 
old firm of Johnson & Lethbridge & 
Davidge until it was consolidated with 
Johnson & Higgins, when Mr. Tyng 
joined Frank & DuBois. 





No Fire Boat 


LouISvVILLE, Ky., Nov. 2.—Following 
a discussion brought up some weeks 
ago in which the Kentucky Actuarial 
Bureau took up the question of the fire 
department maintaining a fire boat on 
the Ohio River to aid in fighting oil 
fires, or shore line fires, it became 
known that there was not likely to be 
anything done along that line, as the 
fire department is now short of pump- 
ers for city and suburban territory, 
and feels that it needs land equipment 
to a far greater extent than a fire 
boat, as it is so short of pumpers that 
it hasn’t any substitutes to place in 
fire houses while engines are disabled 
or worked on. 





Ohio Farmers District Meetings 


Ohio agents of the Ohio Farmers In- 
surance Company are holding their an- 
nual fall district meeting with officers 
and department managers from the 
home office at LeRoy.. These meetings 
provided added opportunities for main- 
taining the close contact which has al- 
ways been characteristic of the Ohio 
Farmers organization. A schedule of 
the meetings is as follows: Wednesday, 
Nov. 4, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland; 
Thursday, Nov. 5, Commerce Club, To- 
ledo; Friday, Nov. 6, Deshler Hotel, 
Columbus. 


Marine Secretary of National Union 


D. S. Hanna, since 1930 manager of 
the inland department of the National 
Union- Fire Insurance Co. of Pitts- 
burgh, has been appointed marine sec- 
retary of the company. He will con- 
tinue supervision of the department and 
will direct the marine business of the 
company. 





Hackensack and Englewood stand 
high in the list of the only twelve cities 
in the United States to show increases 
in building permits during September. 
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ORGANIZED 
1869 


uD M MAN OF _THE MOUNTAIN ~ 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Manchester, N. H. 
ASSETS $17.750,177.97 
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$6.369.438.96 
POLICYHOLDERS SURPLUS 
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FOURTH EDITION 


Thoroughly Revised, Improved and 
Greatly Enlarged 


Fire Insurance Inspection 


and Underwriting 


By Dominge and Lincoln 
Members of National Fire Protection Assn. 
Over 5500 different subjects treated 
Numerous illustrations 
1150 pages of timely information—knowledge which may 


make profit or prevent loss. A book which no fire under- 
writer can afford to be without. 


A Complete Text and Reference Book 
for All Insurance Men, comprising 


Processes and Materials Used in Manufacturing and Mer- 
cantile Establishments—Chemicals and Fire zards De- 
scribed—Causes and Lessons Learned in Prominent Fires— 
Effect of Fire, Smoke and Water on Contents—Dangerous 
Subjects Under Trade Names—Definitions of Insurance 
Words and Phrases—Descriptions of Various Forms of In- 
surance—Standard Policy Thoroughly Explained—Alphabeti- 
cally Arranged and Well Cross-indexed. 
PRICES: 
Per Copy (regular edition) $6.50 
Edition de luxe, real flexible leather, gilt edges, 
indexed, $10 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 
243 West 39th Street 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
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CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 























for progressive agents... 











Life 
Underwriting 
Efficiency 


by Walter Claf 


Repeatedly described as 
the best beginners text 
available on life insur- 
ance salesmanship. Nu- 
merous subtle ways of at- 
tracting the prospects at- 
tention and beguiling 
methods of approach are 
outlined, followed by 
many ingenious. closing 
suggestions. Selling ade- 
quate coverage is stressed 
with definite examples to 
show how the salesman 
may lead the prospect to 
discover the extent of his 
own needs. 


Price $1.00 


12 copies, $10: 
25 copies, $20. 









The Spirit 
of Life 


Underwriting 
by Welter Cluf 
In thts book, a sequel 
to Life Underwriting 


Efficiency, the author em- 
phasizes the importance 
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of physical appearance 
and mental attitude. This 
book is not only highly 
inspirational to both the 
new and the experienced 
salesman but also offers 
many new and effective 
sales methods. One G. n- 
eral Agent says it is “the 
best sales book for both 
new and old men I have 
read in my 26 years in the 
business.” 


Price $1.00 


12 copies, $10: 
25 copies, $20. 
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C. L. U. DEGREE QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


Copies of complete set of grag A -_ 


answers to the June, 1931 
Degree examination. 





Price $1.00 
12 coptes, $1v. 











LOUISVILLE, - 


ORDER TODAY FROM 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 
P. O. Box 617 















KENTUCKY 
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Death of Bayard P. 
Holmes 





Head of Hooper-Holmes Bureau, 
Inc., Had Distinguished Career 
in Insurance World 


Bayard P. Holmes, chairman of the 
board of the Hooper-Holmes Bureau, 
Inc., died last Saturday at the Post 
Graduate Hospital, New York, follow- 
ing an operation for removal of the 
gall bladder. Pneumonia was the im- 
mediate cause of his death. 

Mr. Holmes was the co-founder with 
William DeM. Hooper of the Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau. His activities with 
this organization and his earlier con- 
nection with the accident insurance 
business together with his genial per- 
sonality won him a very wide acquaint- 
anceship in insurance circles throughout 
the country. For the past two years 
Mr. Holmes has taken a less active part 
in business but has continued to give 
the organization the benefit of his 
experience in an advisory capacity. 


Was Member of the Bar 


He was born March 12, 1869. Fol- 
lowing his graduation from the Cort- 
land Normal School he entered Cornell 
University. He came to New York 
and sold books, specializing in Lom- 
broso’s “Criminology,” and as a result 
of this came in contact with a private 
detective agency and became manager 
of its New York branch. He also en- 
tered the New York University Law 
School and was admitted to the bar. 

His work, which included investiga- 
tions of suspicious claims against acci- 
dent insurance companies, showed him 
the need insurance companies had of 
such service. 

He became acquainted with William 
DeMattos Hooper, who conducted a 
bureau through which mutual accident 
insurance companies exchanged infor- 
mation about claimants and they or- 
ganized the National Insurance Infor- 
mation Bureau, which served both stock 
and mutual companies, and the former 
mutual bureau was merged into it. The 
name of the organization later was 
changed to the Hooper-Holmes Bureau. 
Mr. Hooper died in January, 1912, and 
shortly thereafter Mr. Holmes secured 
as his associate John J. King, then 
chief inspector for the Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., and the scope of the 
bureau was greatly broadened and in- 
vestigations became a large part of its 
business. 

Mr. Holmes was the president. The 
International Claim Association grew 
out of a meeting called by Messrs. 
Hooper and Holmes, and Mr. Holmes 
was an honorary member of it as well 
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as of the Health and Accident Under- 
writers Conference of the Association 
of Railway Claims Agents and of the 
International Federation of Commercial 
Travelers’ Organizations. He was a 
past president of the Casualty and 
Surety Club of New York and of the 
Phi Delta Phi (law fraternity) Club of 
New York, was a member of many 
social clubs and business organizations. 
In 1929 he retired from the presidency 
of the Hooper-Holmes Bureau and be- 
came chairman of the board. 

He is survived by his widow and a 
stepson, John L. Rolf of Philadelphia. 
Funeral services were held at the Au- 
gust Eickelberg Funeral Parlors, New 
York, at Monday morning, and were 
conducted under the Masonic Ritual by 
Ivanhoe Lodge No. 610 of which Mr. 
Holmes was a member. Interment was 
at Cortland, N. Y., Mr. Holmes’ birth- 
place, on Tuesday. 





Deputy S. D. Macpeak -Leaves 
Insurance Department 


The New York office of the Insurance 
Department of the State of New York 
has announced that Samuel D. Macpeak 
has resigned as third deputy superin- 
tendent of insurance, which took effect 
last Saturday, he leaves to enter the 
general practice of the law. 

Mr. Macpeak came to the department 
on Sept. 1, 1925, as secretary to Super- 
intendent Beha. He became third 
deputy in 1926 and second deputy on 
Oct. 7, 1930. He is a lawyer of well 
known ability and has done constructive 
work in the department. Much of his 
time was devoted to the legal ques- 
tions arising in the department. The 
announcement states that he leaves the 
department with the good wishes of a 
host of friends. 
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Transportation and 
North River Merge 


Stockholders Will Vote on Pro- 
posal at Meetings Next 
Month 


Special meetings of the stockholders 
of the North River Insurance Company 
and of the Transportation Insurance 
Company will be held early in Decem- 
ber to act on the recommendation of 
the board of directors of each company 
that.the two companies be merged. The 
companies, both of which are members 
of the Crum & Forster group, will be 
merged under the name of the North 
River Insarance Company following 
approval of the Superintendent of In- 
surance of New York and of the stock- 
holders of each company. 


$4,000,000 Capital 


Under the terms of the merger 
agreement the consolidated company 
will have a capital of $4,000,000, divided 
into 800,000 shares of a par value of 
$5 each. Of these 800,000 shares, 155,- 
200 will be issuable to stockholders of 
the. Transportation in exchange for 
their 200,000 shares of $10 each in that 
company. The basis of exchange will 
be 0.776 of one share in the combined 
company for each present Transporta- 
tion share. Holders of the present 
400,000 shares ($10 par) in the present 
North River Insurance Co. will receive 
644,800 of the 800,000 shares of the 
combined company or 1612 shares of 
the combined company for each share 
of North River. The basis of exchange 
is predicated upon the net asset value 
of each company, as shown by its 
statement of June 30, 1931, with the 
nonadmitted assets of both given full 
credit, together with 50 per cent of the 
fire and miscellaneous unearned pre- 
miums of the North River, 40 per cent 
of the fire and miscellaneous premiums 
of the Transportation and 25 per cent 
of the marine unearned premiums of 
each company. The North River is 
charged with a dividend payable to 
stockholders Dec. 10 and the Transpor- 
tation is charged with the estimated 
cost of the retirement by reinsurance 
of a portion of its marine business and 
the cancellation of its marine contract. 


The North River Insurance Company 
began business in March, 1822, and has 
been in continuous operation since that 
time. On Dec. 31, 1930, it had admitted 
assets of $20,914,670, capital of $4,000,- 
000 and net surplus of $6,370,934. The 
Transportation Insurance Company be- 
gan business in August, 1927, and on 
Dec. 31, 1930, had admitted assets of 
$4,335,066; capital, $2,000,000, and net 
surplus, $823,757. 


Fire Insurance 
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RE-INSURANCE C2 
67 Wall Street New York 

























CAPITAL. . «© « « «© «© © « «© « « $1,000,000.00 
«+ ¢ — « & @&9 @e-e & ce «=. 2,523,481.67 
Voluntary Catastrophe Reserve . . . +. « « 500,000.00 
Reserve for Losses . . .« © © © «© oc ec 2,464,675.44 
All Other Liabilities . . . .« «© «© « «© « — 1,000,570.05 
eee “Ss Cw Ce Ct CU 8 Se SS 7,788,727.16 


(As of June 30, 1931) 
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C. H. Holland Resigns 
From Independence 





Chairman of Board to Take Vaca- 
tion in Europe; Has Not 
Announced Plans 


Charles H. Holland has resigned as 
chairman of the board of Independence 
Indemnity Company. He has not an- 
nounced his future plans, and has sailed 
on an extended trip to Europe. 

It is now twenty-one years since Mr. 
Holland came to the United States from 
Australia to organize the Royal In- 
demnity Company for the Royal Insur- 
ance Company. He had organized the 
Australian casualty business of the 
Royal Insurance Company and had at- 
tained a high place in the business 
there. At the start he was vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Royal 
Indemnity Company and later became 
its president. Very soon after he came 
here his abilities were recognized by 
his associates and he was elected to 
prominent positions in various organ- 
izations. 

In 1922 a number of general agents 
of the Royal Indemnity Co. organized 
the Independence Indemnity Company 
with the intention of having Mr. Hol- 
land take the presidency. He accepted 
the offer, organized the staff of the com- 
pany and continued as president until 
the recent merger of the Common- 
wealth Casualty Company with the 
Independence Indemnity, when he be- 
came chairman of the board. He has 
acquired a great many friends in the 
business. 





Associated Indemnity Appoints J. P. 
Ryan Special Agent 

The Associated Indemnity Corpora- 
tion of San Francisco has announced 
that Joseph P. Ryan, for many years 
connected with the California State 
Compensation Fund, has been ap- 
pointed executive special agent in 
charge of compensation and casualty 
business in the home office territory. 
Mr. Ryan is to succeed E. L. Daugh- 
tery, who has been in charge of this 
business since 1923. 
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E. E. Robinson 


Robinson Named Secretary 
of Nat’l Bureau 





A. E. Spottke Takes Charge of 
Auto Dept.; R. J. Rountry 
Becomes Comptroller 


James A. Beha, general manager and 
counsel of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters, an- 
nounced several promotions in the or- 
ganization staff, authorized by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee at its last meeting. 

E. E. Robinson, manager of the auto- 
mobile department, becomes acting sec- 
retary; R. J. Rountry, assistant to Mr. 
Beha, becomes comptroller, a new office, 
and A. E. Spottke, takes charge of the 


automobile department. 
Mr. Robinson went to the old Na- 


tional Workmen’s Compensation Ser- 
vice Bureau as clerk in the actuarial 
department in June, 1921, a few months 
before the organization of the present 
National Bureau. Two years later he 
was transferred to the automobile de- 
partment and became its manager in 
1926. Mr. Rountry was with Mr. Beha 
in the International Trust Company and 
followed him into the Bureau. His 
banking experience will be valuable in 
his new position. Mr. Spottke went to 
the automobile department of the Na- 
tional Bureau in 1926 and has continued 


there since that time. 


UNION INDEMNITY 
INCREASES SURPLUS 


A contribution of $1,250,000, 
to be paid immediately into the 
surplus of Union Indemnity Com- 
pany, was authorized by the 
Board of Directors of the parent 
institution, Insurance Securities 
Company, Inc., at a meeting held 
last week. 

These additional funds are pro- 
vided to protect Union Indemnity 
Company against the abnormal 
decline in security values and all 
other contingencies. 











American Surety Holding Lecture 
Courses on Auto Coverages 


As part of an educational program 
for employees of the American Surety 
Company and New York Casualty 
Company, the first of several series of 
lectures on the various lines of casualty 
insurance has been inaugurated. The 
initial lecturer is William MacInnes, 
manager of the automobile insurance 
department of both companies, and the 
lectures are given on the twenty-third 
floor of 100 Broadway, on Friday after- 
noons at 4:45. At the first lecture last 
week, W. E. McKell, vice-president of 
the American Surety, and first vice- 
president of the New York Casualty, 
who is also chairman of the educa- 
tional committee of the two companies, 
launched the series with introductory 
remarks. 

There will be approximately eighteen 
lectures designed to give a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of all phases of auto- 
mobile insurance. Some of the subjects 
to be treated are: various kinds of 
carriers—stock, mutual, reciprocal, etc., 
with particular reference to their rel- 
ationship to automobile casualty insur- 
ance; automobile casualty policy and 
its conditions; moral and _ physical 
hazards, automobile rate making; un- 
derwriting various classes of auto- 
mobile business with variations of 
policy—contract in connection with 
each, including fleet risks, experience 
rating, review and control. 
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THE 
November Horoscope 


In the early period of November to the 2lst of 
the month inclusive Scorpio holds sway. Persons 
coming under Scorpio'’s influence are noted for 
energy, Courage and ambition. 

Famous persons born under Scorpio are Gustavus 
Adolphus IV, Paderewski, Martin Luther, Marl- 
borough, Robert Louis Stevenson and James A 
Garfield. 

Sagittarius reigns over the latter days of November, 
and determination and independence of spirit are 
two prominent characteristics found in people com- 
ing under the Archer's influence 

Famous persons born under Sagittarius are Spinoza, 
Andrew Carnegie, Mark Twain and Dean Swift 


The Topaz is your lucky stone 
Your lucky colors are scarlet and gray 


If you are in the life insurance business but not 
now under contract, the zodiacal signs are urging 
you to get in touch with the Royal Union. Our 
Company holds forth unusual opportunities for 
ambitious salesmen. 


ROYAL UNION LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Des Moines, lowa 


A. C. TUCKER, Chairman of the Board J.J. SHAMBAUGH, Pres. 
B. M. KIRKE, V.-P. & Field Mgr. W. D. HALLER, Sec’y 








The Pioneer Book on Life Sales Demonstrations 


FIFTY INTERVIEWS 
—FIFTY SALES 


Compiled by KENILWORTH MATHUS 


A book that is 
different, contain- 
ing over 50 sales 
demonstrations in 
dialogue form on 
family income, re- | 
tirement income, 
investment angles, 
younger ages, 
professional pros- 
’ pects, pure protec- | 





tion, insurance 
trusts, program- 
ming on business 
insurance. 











The Approach—the Interview—Closing 
—Answering QObjections—Conserving and 


Holding Business—ALL IN DIALOGUE. 
THIS IS THE BOOK FOR YOU! 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
243 West 39th Street, 
New York City. 
BeMA MO wccccccccces copies of Fifty Interviews—Fifty 


Sales 
and I will pay as indicated. O Cash herewith. O Upon receipt 
of bill. Price $2.50 per copy. 









































A. TO AGENTS- 
} We have many excel- 


lent openings for prop- 
erly qualified agents. 
We operate in 26 
States, and the District 
of Columbia and Porto 
Rico. 

If interested, write 

A. R. PERKINS, 

Agency Manager 


' Jefferson Standard 
4 Life Insurance Company 
Greensboro, N. C. 


OVER 340 MILLIONS IN FORCE 


























Assets Gain N early 
15 Millions 
Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1930 


$148,905,570.40 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1929 
$133,931,890.94 


Gain, 1930 over 1929 
$14,973,679.46 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, Presiden: 


Established 1879 Des Moines, Iowa 
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HAT America would do without 

the movies is hard to imagine. 
Perhaps we would still have horse 
racing on Fifth Avenue or cock fights 
in abandoned Greenwich Village barns. 
Better yet we might have those mag- 
nificent and wholly American street 
brawls in which the beer bottle and the 
red brick played so large a part. Many 
an American over forty who lived dur- 
ing the lusty teens of the current cen- 
tury will wax eloquent over the guerilla 
warfare of the past, a thing which a 
snootier generation ridicules as most 
stupid of all stupidities. That’s because 
we have the movies, and all our braw 
and swashbuckling pleasures are vica- 
rious. 

oK n * 


PRODUCT of such a roaring era, 

the movies were founded on blood 
and thunder. Short movies of prize 
fights with plenty of ketchup gore and 
lots of knockdowns and snarling faces, 
fierce wrestling bouts and hard riding 
cowhands were the vogue. But even 
these super super hyper super thrillers 
began to pall. And then the great era 
of phonies came into being. 

* a > 


FRIEND of mine who has been 
doing considerable research into 
the shameless past of the cinema re- 
ports what seems to be the prize phony 
of all time. Some Chicago concern 
anxious to grab the lead in the thriller 
field advertised a film purporting to 
show actual scenes of the fighting of 
the battle of Manila “secretly taken.” 
The announcement caused no end of 
furor; naval officers hurried to see the 
film apprehensive of its accuracy, and 
wondering how on earth the pictures 
could have been taken without the 
knowledge of the Navy Department. 
They came away awestruck and praise- 
ful. They wondered how the exploding 
of star shots in the water could possibly 
have been photographed particularly 
since they were used only at night. The 
company explained it by saying “We 
used midnight film.” 
* x * 
T wasn’t until after the Spanish 
government had purchased a copy 
of the film and filed it away in its 
historical archives that the hoax dis- 
integrated. A great many naval faces 
were extremely red when it was learned 
that the great battle was fought in a 
washtub, with miniature gunboats 
riding waves caused by a wooden pad- 
dle and that the jets of water were torn 
up by “shells” made of little marbles. 
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IN CASUALTY 


F you want 


to know all about the book of the 
month, call the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 
They have a self-supporting circula- 
ting library run by and for the people 
who work there, and it’s full of new 
and interesting books, the kind people 





are talking about. It has been run- 
ning for about five years, but really 
got on its feet about three years ago 
when Jim Beha contributed a hun- 
dred dollars to the book fund. Now 
it’s so popular that the librarians are 
constantly finding themselves with a 
lot of surplus on hand. The fees 
are cheap, and about four-fifths of 
the Bureau workers are subscribers. 
The men are fond of the mystery 
thrillers and are constantly demand- 
ing new ones, but the women read 
deeper stuff. Mr. Beha is a con- 
stant reader and is fond of biogra- 
phies, political tomes and other im- 
portant things; he got a big kick out 
of “Washington Merry-Go-Round,” 
it is reported. He is an honorary 
member and doesn’t have to pay any 
fees. He suggests new books, too, 
as do all the other subscribers. When 
the books are worn out from being 
carried back and forth on the sub- 
way, the librarians hold a sale, and 
then buy new ones. 


* * 


Ding the past seven 
months there were more than 230 
automobile accidents in California in- 
volving injury and death, caused by 


AND 


INSURANCE 


drivers falling asleep at the wheel. 
Reporting on the subject, the Califor- 
nia Highway Patrol says that in the 
investigation it made following the 
accidents it was shown that in prac- 
tically every case where trucks or 
other commercial vehicles were in- 
volved, the driver had been required 
by his employer to drive for a long 
period without necessary rest. It is 
also given as a reason for the acci- 
dents because of sleeping pleasure car 
drivers that they frequently start on 
week-end trips and go so great a dis- 
tance that, returning, they fall asleep 
at the wheel and a crash results. 
Thirty-nine such accidents from Jan- 
uary to July, inclusive, this year re- 
sulted in fatalities. 





Richard Deming, 


vice-president of the American Sure- 
ty Company, has a bigger job than 
his boss, R. H. Brown, president, this 
year, even though it’s an extra cur- 
ricular one. Mr. Deming is chair- 
man of the Surety and Casualty Di- 
vision of the Emergency Unemploy- 
ment Relief Committee, and he and 
his associates must collect $125,000 
during the few weeks’ campaign. 
Last year Mr. Brown had a quota of 
$75,000 and collected $90,000. Jacked 
up $50,000 to begin with, Mr. Dem- 
ing will have a tough time turning in 
an oversubscription because of re- 
duced payrolls and salary cuts and 
things. However, he’s going after 
the thing zealously and with cheerful 
optimism, writing letters to company 
heads, interviewing them and direct- 
ing his powerful committee. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 
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The 
Insurance Year Book 


—1931 Edition 


The fifty-ninth annual issue of this encyclopedia of the insur- 
ance business is available in three volumes. These books, which 
cover every insurance company operating in the United States, 
are compendiums of several complete insurance annuals and 
provide the following outstanding features: 


A Complete Reporting Service. 

A Detailed Financial Statement. 

A Statistical History. 

Underwriting Experience by States. 


ma mmnAate 
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Essential Compilations of Miscellaneous Statistical Data. 


And in Addition 


A Comprehensive List of Over 50,000 Agents. 
A List of Medical Examiners, Independent Adjusters and 
Attorneys Especially Qualified for Insurance Work. 


PRICES 


Life Insurance Volume, including Special Reports 


Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous Insurance Volume, including Monthly Bulletin and 
Special Reports 


Fire and Marine Insurance Volume, including Monthly Bulletin and Special Reports 
Two Volumes, when ordered together 


Three Volumes, when ordered together 
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THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 


243 West 39th Street, New York 
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Youthful Drivers Cause 
Most Accidents 





Travelers Survey Shows Oper- 
ators Under 20 Worst Acci- 
dent Offenders 


HARTFORD, CONN., Nov. 3.—What is 
the most hazardous age for automobile 
driving? The answer is, “under 20.” 

This age of indiscretion in the oper- 
ation of a motor vehicle is disclosed in 
an analysis by the Travelers Insurance 
Company of the records of around four 
million operators in States requiring 
the licensing of drivers. The study 
shows that the percentage of operators 
under the age of 20 who are involved 
in personal injury accidents is 39 per 
cent more than the average for all ages 
combined. 

The pericd of discretion in operating 
an automobile apparently does not be- 
gin until the age of 30 because the 
records show that operators do not 
show a better accident experience than 
the average of all drivers until they 
reach that age. 

Operators of cars under 30 years of 
age, according to the analysis, while 
comprising 36.4 per cent of the 4,000,- 
000 persons licensed to operate vehicles 
were involved in 48.6 per cent of all the 
personal injury accidents reported in a 
year. Although drivers 30 years of age 
and over comprised 63.6 per cent of the 
operators licensed the number of per- 
sonal injury accidents in which they 
were involved accounted for only 51.4 
per cent of the total. 

Taking the drivers by age groups the 
study discloses that out of every thou- 
sand drivers licensed under 20 years 
of age, 39 are involved in personal in- 
jury accidents. 


Dramatized Photography Blotters Win 
Prize for Union Indemnity 
Union Indemnity Company, a division 
of Insurance Securities, Inc., was 
awarded first prize “for the best and 
most effective blotter or series of blot- 
ters submitted in the competition at 
the International Direct Mail Adver- 
tising Association Convention” held in 

Buffalo recently. 

This distinction carried with it the 
cash award of $100 offered by the Albe- 
marle Paper Manufacturing Company 
of Richmond, Va., for the best “Selling 
Blotters” campaign. 

The Union Indemnity series of blot- 
ters derives its pulling power from a 
most effective use of dramatized photog- 
raphy. Distinctive as to layout and 
design, each blotter portrays the need 
of a special type of insurance in a 
graphic manner. Each photograph tells 
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Oregon Rules Against Retarding 
Expense Payments 


SALEM, ORE., Nov. 2.—Accident 
and health insurance companies 
operating in Oregon, which have 
been in the habit of denying pay- 
ment for hospital benefits, when 
policies contain such clauses, be- 
cause such expenses have been 
paid by some other individual, the 
injured party or agency, have 
been advised that the practice 
will no longer be allowed by the 
Oregon Insurance Department. 
A similar ruling was made last 
year but Commissioner Averill, 
in again bringing out the ruling 
states that riders must be at- 
tached to all existing policies. 

Another ruling by Commis- 
sioner A. H. Averill is to the 
effect that the old controversy as 
to whether or not blood poisoning, 
resulting from an abrasion or 
bruise, is an accident or sickness 
will be considered hereafter as an 
accident and all claims under 
such instances must be settled 
upon that basis. 











Alabama Allows Group Rates for 
Employees’ Cars 


Thomas E. Knight, Jr., attorney gen- 
eral of Alabama, last week reversed 
a former opinion handed down in May, 
and held that the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone Company was justified in writing 
fleet insurance for its employees’ auto- 
mobiles at a rate approximately 20 per 
cent lower than standard rates. 

Under agreement with the St. Louis 
Casualty Company, the Southern Bell 
handles State insurance for its em- 
ployees, through P. W. Greene, head of 
the telephone company’s insurance de- 
partment at Atlanta. 

By acting as agent, the Southern Bell 
is able to procure for its employees a 
fleet insurance rate on automobiles 
approximately 20 per cent lower than 
the price of the policy offered to the 
average citizen, through elimination of 
an agent’s commission. 

In the May, 1931, opinion, the at- 
torney general held this was a discrimi- 
nation, and that employees of the 
Southern Bell should be shown no 
favoritism by reason of their positions 
than was offered the general public. 








the complete story, with dramatic situ- 
ations aptly posed by experienced 
models. Highlight halftones, a mini- 
mum of copy, and splashes of color 
give the entire series a billboard effect. 
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Times Are Acid Test for 
Agents, Says R. H. Bland 


U. 8. F. & G. President Com- 
ments on Sept. 30 Statement 
to Agents and Managers 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 31.—The United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Company 
today issued a financial statement of 
the company as of Sept. 30, showing 
assets and liabilities of $61,127,786. 
At the same time R. Howard Bland, 
president, issued the following letter, in 
part, to all managers, field agents and 
agents of the company: 

“On Sept. 3 I addressed a letter to 
you pointing out that much of the 
trouble in business today was due to 
unreasoning fear and unfounded gossip 
about financial and industrial institu- 
tions; that if every man would attend 
to his own business, disregard the fool- 
ish rumors spread abroad and work as 
never before, the future need not 
worry us. 

“Let me emphasize again what I 
then said, because proneness to gossip 
and lack of courage still seems to be 
abroad in the land. It is my ambition 
to visualize our people as among the 
first to show real fight, to prove that 
business can be developed even under 
adverse conditions, and to disregard 
cowardly gossip about any institution. 

“The growth of this company is due 
primarily to two things: (1) the 
strength of its agency organization; 
(2) its policy of meeting all just obli- 
gations promptly. This policy has been 
maintained for thirty-five years and 
we shall continue to maintain it. 

“It would appear that the world is 
in the final phases of the unprece- 
dented depression. 

“It is a fallacy to assume that we 
must wait for business to come back; 
the sensible, constructive, American 
thing to do is to help bring it back. 
Each one of you has a part to play in 
effecting the recovery. Hence, we have 
a right to expect and we do expect that 
each of you connected with the com- 
pany will bend every effort possible to 
increase business. These times provide 
an acid test for the quality of your in- 
dustry and ingenuity.” 





O. A. Hanle Named Special 


Scoonover & Ford, general agents in 
Indiana for the Independence Indem- 
nity Company of Philadelphia, and the 
Independence Fire of New York, have 
announced the appointment of O. A. 
Hanle as special representative for In- 
diana. Mr. Hanle came to Indianapolis 
ten years ago and for the last five has 
been identified with the insurance busi- 
ness. 
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(Topics of The Connecticut Mutual) Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
New 
VOL. VI NOVEMBER, 1931 NO. 11 : amd 
Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Denmark 






HAPPY RELATIONSHIPS 


Long periods of service are not unusual among 
members of the field force and Home Office staff 
of this Company. These periods, recognized by the 
periodic awards of Service Medallions, range from 
ten to over fifty years. .. . Refreshing evidence that 
Connecticut Mutual men are happy in their chosen 
career and company relationship. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 


1846 85 Years of Public Service 1931 






Franklin W. Fort Thomas B. Donaldson 
18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 
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Because Fidelity is a good company to work with, its field ALTIMORE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
men ayy say aa, ae, -y ee has — BAIL TIMORE, MD. 
built by more than a half century of fair dealing under live-and- | 
let-live contracts with close Head Office cooperation. Agents PR er progressive, 
| yet conservative ‘e Insurance mpany, ean address " well 
I Y . wi references. 
FIDELI OFFERS ndustrial and Ordinary Life Insurance policies issued upon all 
attractive forms of policies. 





Modern policy forms and an exceedingly successful lead service. 
It operates in thirty-nine states, including New York, on a full 
level net premium basis. It has more than $424,000,000 insurance 
in force, is financially solid and steadily growing. 


Income for Life Family Income 3 a PF 8) 4 T U ® I T Y ! 














Low Rate Life 
Send for booklet Desirable Suetpew Coe toe Gomera! Agencies 
“The Company Back of the Contract” THE CAPITOL LIFE INSU! - CE COMP 






THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE Denver, Colerade 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


















































Philadelphia — 
Walter LeMar Talbot, President Preferred Accident— 
— —Protective Indemnity 












SAME MANAGEMENT 
SAME SERVICE 


Accident—Health—Automobile 
Burglary 
ALL AGENCY CONTRACTS DIRECT 


Address WILFRID C. POTTER, President 
80 Maiden Lane New York 
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BALTIMORE 


Sales Possibilities 
A PROGRESSIVE Undeveloped in Maryland! 
We Have Some of the Best 


SURETY and CASUALTY Counties in the State Open | 
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for Direct Appointment. 
COMPANY Generous Contract . . . Full Policy Service 
Sincere Home Office Cooperation. 


George Washington Life Insurance Co. 
Charleston, West Virginia 
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New Maryland Companies 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 31.—During 
the month of October the follow- 
ing companies were admitted to 
write business in Maryland by the 
Maryland State Insurance De- 
partment: 

The Trusteed Deposits Company 
of Maryland, Baltimore, Md., to 
write Accumulated Living Trusts. 

The Standard Marine Insur- 
ance Company, Ltd., of Liver- 
pool, England, New York City, 
to write Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance. 

Pennsylvania Mutual Plate 
Glass Insurance Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to write Plate Glass 
Insurance. 











Burglary Policy Designed 
for Churches 


The National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters has created 
a new comprehensive church burglary, 
robbery, theft and larceny policy. It 
went into effect Nov. 1. Under one 
contract it is now possible for churches 
to obtain coverage on money, securi- 
ties, furnishings, musical instruments, 
hymnals, scrolls, vestments, sacred ves- 
sels and furniture and fixtures against 
loss by burglary, robbery, theft or 
larceny. This new church policy is 
unique in that it is the broadest blan- 
ket burglary and theft policy ever 
offered in the United States containing 
no exclusions except for loss of money 
or securities stolen from poor boxes. 
Inasmuch as the policy contains no col- 
lusion clause it will, in addition to the 
coverages named above, include fidelity 
of officials of the church. 

The new policy is the result of ex- 
tensive investigations into the insuring 
needs of churches made by the Bur- 
glary Governing Committee of the 
Bureau and the Bureau Department 
staff. The rate for blanket insurance 
on churches under this broad policy 
form is 5 per cent of the amount of 
insurance subject to no minimum pre- 
mium. Where this broad form of 
coverage is to apply on specific articles 
excluding money and securities, the 
rate is 2% per cent subject to no mini- 
mum premium. 

A feature of this new contract is 
that the coverage will apply to the 
parish house, parsonage, rectory or 
residence occupied by a duly con- 
stituted financial or administrative 
officer of the church, or to any other 
building used for conducting religious 
or educational activities. 
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Oklahoma Compensation Rate Hear- 
ings Just Closed 

OKLAHOMA CiITy, OKLA., Nov. 2.— 
Hearings on the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance 57.9 per cent 
increase in workmen’s compensation in- 
surance rates in the State of Oklahoma, 
were closed before the Oklahoma In- 
surance Board last week. ‘The decision 
of Commissioner Jess G. Read is 
awaited. 

The increase would bring the com- 
panies an estimated increase in pre- 
miums of about $2,500,000 annually, 
according to the insurance board. It 
is needed to prevent unfavorable ex- 
perience, according to company repre- 
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John M. Francis Joins “Journal of 
Commerce” 


John M. Francis, for the past two 
years associate editor of the Insurance 
Field at its New York office, has joined 
the staff of the New York Journal of 
Commerce where he will take over the 
duties of the late Hermann Leonard, as- 
sistant to insurance editor Crawford. 
Mr. Francis received his newspaper 
training on the staff of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal one of the country’s 
foremost newspapers. His work for 
the Insurance Field has been marked 
by a high competency in reporting in- 
surance events and trends. 
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, FRIENDLY SERVICE’ 


If You’re Interested in 


The backing of an experienced 


reputable agent’s company. 


Help and guidance in difficult in- 


surance problems. 


Prompt settlement of all just 
claims. 


4. Friendly cooperation at all times. 


SERVICES THAT SELL 


SURANCE 


MISSOURI 


Dennis Hudson, President 
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Prominent Agents and 
Brokers 








Leon Irwin & Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Insurance Since 1895 


Brokerage Lines Solicited 





Actuarial 

















Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 
Audits Calculations Consultants 
Examinations Valuations 
25 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 




















MILES M. DAWSON & SON 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


500—Sth Ave.—at 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 





GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 








JNO. A. COPELAND 
Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


ERSTON L. MARSHALL 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
301 Iowa Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


























WOODWARD, FONDILLER and RYAN 
Consultants 


Actuarial, Accounting and 
Management Problems 


90 John St. New York 


T. J. McCOMB 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bidg. Oklahoma City, Okla. 




















DONALD F. CAMPBELL 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 Ne. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 


THE BOURSE 


FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 


Consulting Actuary 
Associates 


Fred BD. Swarts, ©. P. A. 
W. L. Clayton 
E. P. Higgins 














JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
Censulting Actuary 
LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermediate, 
Group, Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Trepical and 
Semi-Trepical Business 


2004 WEST END AVE., NASHVILLE, TENN. 








J. Charles Seitz, F. A. I. A. 


Consulting Actuary 
Author “A System and Accounting for a Life 
Insurance Company”’ 
Attention to 
Legal Reserve, Fraternal and Assessment 
Business— Pensions. 
228 North La Salle Street, Chicage, Illinois 
Phone Franklin 6559 


Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Omaha Kansas City 


ALEXANDER C. GOOD 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


807 Paul Brown Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


and 800 Securities Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 


L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


128 North Wells Street, Chicago 





Inspections 





PHILADELPHIA 





re 


J. H. ROURKE, Jr. 


UNDER COVER AND STRAIGHT 
CLAIM INVESTIGATIONS 
PHONES: 
GERMANTOWN 5103 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





LOMBARD 1674 
DREXEL BLDG. 














The Second Supplement 
to The Handy Guide, 1931 


The second supplement to The 
Handy Guide to Premium Rates, Ap- 
plications and Policies, 1931 edition, 
has been issued by The Spectator 
Company. This supplement contains 
new policy forms and premium rates 
of the several companies, thus bring- 
ing The Handy Guide fully up to 
date. 

Copies of this supplement will be 
supplied to those subscribers to The 
Handy Guide whose names appear 
on The Spectator Company’s books, 
at 35 cents each, while the price to 
non-subscribers will be 50 cents. 
The three supplements to the 1931 
edition of The Handy Guide will be 
furnished to subscribers to that book 
for $1.00. 


Orders should be addressed to 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 

243 West 39TH St., New York, N. Y. 
Chicago Boston New Orleans 








INSPECTORS! EXAMINERS! 


UNDERWRITERS! 


2nd Edition—Revised & Amplified 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


as Applied to Fire Insurance 


By DOMINGE & LINCOLN 


Authors of 


This book contains everything a fire insurance man ought to know 
about Building Construction. 
_Purchase this book and watch your losses drop. In plain non-tech- 
nical oe the mystery of this important part of the Business 
is removed. 


Price 82 per copy 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 
243 WEST 39th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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